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A FATAL PASSION. 



CHAPTER 1. 



IN THE WEB. 



'^ Sunlight, seeking hidden shadow, touched 
The green leaves all a-tremble with gold light." 

"TJOW delicious!" cried Miss O'Hara. 
-■— *- " Could anything be pleasanter ?" 
It was the first genuine expression of de- 
light which she had uttered at Denne, and 
seemed drawn from her involuntarily, as she 
found herself floating on the still bosom of 
the lake, with the golden noonday lying all 
around her, and a baby breeze, which had 
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just sprung up, wafting fragrant odours ovei; 
them. 

'^ It is pleasant," said Captain Conyngham, 
*' pleasanter than I thought it would be. If 
we keep to the edge we shall have shade ; 
and we can go right round, if you like." 

" If I like ! If you leave the question 
of how far we shall go to me, I shall have 
no mercy on your oars. I can't imagine 
anything more delightful than this gliding 
motion, * and the sunlight touching the 
foliage.'" 

''This is the perfection of cfofc^ /ar m'^fe," 
he said. "Floating dreamily along in a 
boat is so suggestive of intense repose." 

" So 1 think. And yet you did not want 
to come." 

*' Yes, I did. Only I feared you would 
find the sun too warm." 

" I love the sun ! I have spent so much 
of my life in the south." 
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" Commend me to a high noon in Italy or 
Spain." 

*'And yet the fishermen and lazzaroni 
bask in it. I have often wished that I were 
one of them." 

" What a lucky thing wishes are not al- 
ways gratified !" 

" I am not so sure of that. With regard 
to the lazzaroni, I envy them because they 
are so entirely contented with life, and all that 
life offers them. I know no other class who 
are so well satisfied. I have never, to my 
knowledge, envied any duke or duchess, 
though I have often envied the beggar 
curled up at a palace door. You see, in 
my world, we are next to beggars in devil- 
may-care recklessness and indifference to 
all save the passing hour ; but we lack the 
sublime philosophy of our poor relations, 
the lazzaroni." 

** Your poor relation may have a sublime 
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philosophy, but he has also a keen eye for 
a penny." 

" So have we — a very keen eye for all 
that may comfort us, a keen sense of all the 
pleasure, liberty, and respect that flows from 
money. I know, for instance, exactly how 
much it would take to live like a grande 
dame in Paris, and I confess I should like 
as much to try the experiment as my poor 
relation loves maccaroni on a f§te day." 

" I should think your life in Paris would 
not be hard to compass," he said, looking at 
the exquisite face before him. "Women 
with fewer advantages than yourself have 
often made brilliant marriages." 

"Women with less beauty and less 
cleverness you mean," she answered, coolly, 
her perfect chin resting on a small white 
hand, her superb golden chestnut eyes rest- 
ing languidly on the water. "Those are 
trump cards, and sure to win when position 
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supports them, otherwise they only secure 
for the possessor attention and admiration 
little removed from insult. The beauty and 
wit of a vagrant are of small account to the 
respectable world, Captain Conyngham. I 
learnt that by the time I was fifteen." 

" You seem to have learned a great many 
hard lessons for one so young." 

" A street Arab generally learns more of 
life than a mother's darling in his nursery at 
home." 

" And you ?" 

" I have been one of the Arabs of civilisa- 
tion ever since I was born. You would 
laugh if you knew how strange this life 
seems to me ; its ease, comfort, luxury are 
literally incredible. I find myself expect- 
ing every moment some jar of the wheels, 
some proof of care, of debt and trouble, and 
want of money behind the scenes." 

'* What a life you must have led !" 
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" A happier, freer one, perhaps, than you 
hold enviable ; we know how to enjoy our- 
selves in my world, and when we do have 
any money, we know how to spend it right 
royally." 

"I am aware of that," he answered^ 
laughing. 

"And though I have sometimes felt as 
if I would give anything to hold some 
definite position in life/' she said, trail- 
ing Waldemar's lily slowly through the 
water — "as if I would like to stand na 
longer in an attitude of defiance to society,, 
yet I know I could not endure the bondage 
and stagnation of ordinary respectable 
existence — of your ideal woman's existence, 
for example. I should pine as the lion 
that Gerard brought from the desert pined 
in his cage in the Jardin des Plantes." 

"Then you mean to live and die as a 
Bohemian?" 
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She did not answer, save by a quick 
glance. 

"Look up at the sky. Captain Conyng- 
ham ; is it not lovely ? Oh, it is something 
to be alive on such a day; one need not 
wish or ask for anything more." 

She threw her head back, and looked 
upward, the flickering shadows falling 
lovingly across the white arch of her throat 
and the rounded outlines of her form. The 
attitude was as free from affectation as a 
child's, and yet as graceful as that of the 
most thoroughly trained actress. She 
seemed revelling, as she said, in the simple 
sensuousness of existence — a nature full of 
vitality, and keenly alive to beauty, thrilling 
with the pulses of life, and steeped to the 
lips in the golden charm of the summer's 
day. 

Paul looked at her critically. After all, 
he could not wonder that Roy had loved 
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this woman with a passion greater than he 
had given to Ethel Gordon, Miss O'Hara 
was eminently the sort of woman to fasci- 
nate a man of Roy's stamp, Paul decided — 
a woman with moods like a chameleon — ^a 
woman who could be simple as a child one 
moment, imperious as a queen the next. 

*• But it would fve ill with any man of 
sense if he yielded up his heartstrings to 
her mercy," he thought, going back in ima- 
^nation to that " serpent of old Nile.'* 

Suddenly he remembered that he had 
not yet found out Miss 0*Hara*s intentions 
with regard to his cousin. 

'^ Does this all/' indicating with a motion 
of her hand the magnificent verdure around 
them, *' belong to Mr. Conyngham ?' 

"Every inch of ground around us belongs 
to him." 

" I am sorry," she cried — " oh, not sorry 
that he is rich," she added, quickly, as she 
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met Paul's glance — "I only meant that I 
am sorry there is no breathing place for me 
amongst these lovely woods, for I cannot 
breathe freely on Roy Conyngham's 
ground." 

'* Do you hate him so much, then, Miss 
O'Hara?" 

'* Hate him I — no, Captain Conyngham " 
— she turned her brilliant eyes full upon 
him — '* I do not hate him in the least." 

''Why, then," he began, but he paused. 
She finished his sentence for him with the 
impetuosity to which he was growing accus- 
tomed. 

"Why, then, do I feel that I cannot 
breathe freely now? — simply because I 
ficorn the man with a scorn which I can't 
express, and because I scorn myself for 
being here to-day — playing a part that 
degrades me." 

** Why do you play it, then ?" 
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" Because I choose." 

He looked vexed. She laughed careless- 
ly, and threw her lily away into the middle 
of the stream. 

" My answer was very rude." 

" I deserved it." 

" You puzzle me a little. I never met a 
man exactly like you before — most men are 
alike on all general points," she said, eyeing 
him inquisitively. 

" In what particular have I struck you as 
unlike other men?" he asked, looking in- 
tently at the perfect face, on which the broad 
light of noonday fell, showing every delicate 
tint and curve. 

" For one thing," she exclaimed, candidly, 
"most men lose their heads in talking to 
me — you never do." 

"I prefer keeping my head under all 
circumstances," he said, coolly. " It is more 
convenient. Men who lose their heads lose 
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every advantage that skill or chance catt 
give them. I prefer to seize all mine." 

" So should I — if I were a man." 

" And although you are a very beautiful 
woman, you are not a woman " 

" Finish !" she interrupted. " Say I am 
not a woman you could admire !" 

"I am not impertinent, Miss O'Hara! 
And, besides, should I have remembered 
your face, as I saw it in Paris two years ago, 
if I had not admired it? No, if I had 
finished my sentence, I should have said 
that you are not a woman that a wise man 
would allow to deprive him of his head or 
heart." 

"Wise men sometimes do very foolish 
things," she said, watching her own hand as- 
she dragged it through the limpid water. 
" They sometimes put their heads and hearts 
into the hands of a fool, and that is worse 
than putting them into the hands of 
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You may characterise rae, Captain Conyng- 
ham." 

" Shall I say of a lovelj^ woman who tries 
to believe she is heartless ?" 

'* You are impertinent!" she cried, angrily. 
*'! would rather you called me fast and 
a flirt." 

" But you are neither of those things/' 

" What should I do with a heart if I had 
it?" she exclaimed, in a low, scornful tone. 
" Let another man amuse himself with it as 
long as he likes, and then throw it away to 
harden or break as it pleases." 

" Have you forgotten that there are men 
of honour in the world, Miss O'Hara ?" 

"Men of honour to women of assured 
position I" she replied, drily. 

*'No, men who would feel themselves 
bound to their plighted faith, even if it were 
bound to one of those lazzaroni of whom 
you were speaking," he said, sternly. 
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She shrugged her shoulders. 

" We need not discuss the subject. You 
believe in the general honeyed nature of 
women, I in the general lax ideas of honour 
in men. We all look at the world from a 
one-sided point of view. It's a thing which 
can't be helped, I suppose." 

''In cynical moments we are apt to look 
gloomily on human nature," he said, gravely, 
" but sometimes human nature proves itself 
better than we expect — faithful, generous, 
more worthy of trust. That's a riddle, Miss 
O'Hara. Can you guess it ?" 

" I never guessed a riddle in my life." 

**Then, in plain words, I should like to 
think that you will prove more generous 
than anyone-^than Roy Conyngham, least 
of all, has a right to expect." 

" Oh !" she answered, looking at him 
keenly, " you have taken up your rdle of 
devil's advocate again. By-the-by, when 
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-we were interrupted yesterday, you were 
;about to tell me your motive for espousing 
his cause.** 

"My motive for desiring to serve Roy 
is out of my friendship for him, but more 
particularly on your sister's account." 

" On Ethel's account ?" 

" Yes," he said, steadily, though he felt 
ivith vexation that the keen eyes bent upon 
him were noting a refractory flush that 
showed itself through his bronzed skin. 
"I saw long ago that her happiness was 
wholly bound up in Roy, and that, if her 
trust in him is broken, it — it will be a 
terrible blow to her." 

Captain Conyngham felt that he had 
dropped into the depths of abject common- 
place in the speech, but he would have been 
a brave man if he could have held his 
thoughts and his tongue under proper con- 
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trol with the lustrous challenge of Kathleen's 
glance full upon him. 

"So you think Ethel's happiness is 
* bound up ' in your cousin ?" she asked, as 
he paused, an incisive coolness in her voice 
striking unpleasantly on his ear. *' I should 
have given her credit for being more of a 
woman of the world and looking at things 
more philosophically." 

" Then you must pardon me if I say that 
you understand her very little," and he bent 
with sudden energy to his oars. 

" I fancied her engagement was like many 
engagements made in society — convenience 
amply consulted on both sides." 

"It is impossible, Miss O'Hara. You 
could not have known your sister for an 
hour and done her such injustice " 

" You are very warm in Ethel's cause," 
she exclaimed, suspiciously. "If she were 
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not bespoken, I fancy she would have 
become the realisation of your beau-ideal." 

'* You are mocking at her and me. Since 
I have brought it on myself, I suppose I 
have no right to complain. I will never 
touch on the subject again; my rdle of 
advocate is over." 

*' Is it ?" asked she, quietly, the mocking 
light vanishing from her eyes, the mocking 
tone from her voice. ''I am glad to hear 
it, Captain Conyngham, for it is not a rdle 
that befits an honest man. As far as Ethel 
is concerned — well, she is as different from 
me as day is from night, but I see and 
recognise the sweetness and strength that 
make up her character. I see she is en- 
gaged to Roy Conyngham, simply because 
she loves him, and I who came here with a 
heart hard against her have already hesi- 
tated in my reprisal on her account." 

" Why was your heart hard against her ?" 
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" Why is a socialist's heart hard against 
the rich ? Is it not because they have that 
which he lacks — for which he is starving ? 
So it was with me. I had never envied 
Ethel the love or wealth that surrounded 
her — in fact, I had scarcely ever thought of 
her — but when she wrote and told that to 
her had fallen that which had been the one 
bitter-sweet gift of my life — when she said 
that the man who had treated me in so 
cruel a manner was her accepted lover — 
then it would have taken some one more 
reasonable and Christian-like than I am not 
to desire to make her feel a little of the 
bitterness which filled my heart." 

" And so it was that you came ?" 

''Yes, so it was that I came — came pre- 
pared for any amount of patronage and 
condescension, but not for one iota of 
the affection which met me in her honest 
eyes." 

VOL. n. c 
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" And for her sake, Miss O'Hara, can you 
not spare Roy ?" 

" For her sake, would you advise me to 

do so r 

" Why should I not advise you ?" 
" Siraplj^ because you might put yourself 
in Ethel's place, and see whether you would 
thank the mistaken kindness that sent you 
through life holding a lie for truth, dis- 
honour for honour, a coward for a brave 



man." 



" But you don't look on the matter as I 
do. Roy's dishonour does not touch your 
sister. He loves her unquestionably'; he 
will marry her, and " 

"They will be happy ever afterwards, 
like the couples in the play." 

" You see, I am taking for granted that 
you have no feeling of — of the sort that 
Miss Gordon has for Roy." 

"I have no feeling but indiflference to- 
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wards him except scorn. I think Ethel 
ought to know a little about him." 

'' I think you are mistaken — I think Miss 
Oordon would be happier in holding a lie for 
truth than to be overtaken by utter ship- 
wreck." • '^ 

" Ofertainly, in the former case, she would 

not fare worse than other women have 

before her. I wonder," said Kathleen, 

cynically, " was Satan right, after all ? Is 

it.folly to tell women truth ? Would they 

rather live on lies, so long as they are 

sweet ? But no, 1 would rather a thousand 

times be miserable than deceived. Let any 

4r 

fooPs paradise I enter be scattered for ever, 

60 that the clear light of truth come to me." 

" Will you spare Roy ?" 

"Yes, if you believe Ethel's happiness is 
at stake — here is my hand on it." 

She held it out all wet and gleaming, and 
as Captain Oonyngham bent forward to take 

c2 
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it, he thought that the first really sweet 
smile he had ever seen on those lovely lips 
was faintly curving them just then. 

*' You are more generous than I ventured 
to hope. You will promise me that you 
will incline to mercy, no matter what hap- 

" I think you ought to be content with 
what I have said, Mr. Devil's advocate !" 

*' I am." And Paul, with an impulse 
which he could not control, suddenly bent 
and kissed the slender white hand that lay 
on the edge of the boat. 

When he looked up deprecatingly, a crim- 
son blush, like the side of a peach ripened 
under southern skies, met his eyes, and the 

sweet smile had certainly deepened on Miss 
O'Hara's mouth. 

Captain Conyngham did not sleep well 
that night. He sat long by his window, and 
thought over the day, till his temples throb- 
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bed painfully. A whole new world seemed 
to have suddenly opened to him, full of un- 
certainties, doubts, problems, where every- 
thing was shifting, and vague, and shadowy. 
How unlike the world in which he had al- 
ways lived, of plain facts, clearly-seen reali- 
ties ! Women had always been to him as 
prosaic in their aspect as men. No atmo- 
sphere of poetry, sentiment, or imagination 
:Surrounded them as he had known them ; 
and although he believed devoutly in love, 
it was as a sober domestic Deity, having no 
flaming torch, but holding a well-trimmed 
lamp, turned down, and giving a steady, 
moderate light. Of woman in her goddess 
aspect, of the intoxication, the terrible joys 
and exquisite pains of love, of Heine's em- 
bodiment of woman as a sphinx, who, while 
:she ravished his soul with kisses, rent his 
flesh with her cruel claws, he had no con- 
ception whatever; of Browning's meaning 
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when he said, '* Wh«t maketh heaven — that 
loaketh hell !" he could have told nothing. 
He had yet to leain that women of Mis» 
O'llara'd type, being paradoxes themsdves, 
engender nothing but paradoxes. 

When he went to bed, he dreamed that 
ho was rowing, always rowing, and Kathleen 
Mtm sitting in the boat, and saying " Go on 1 
Go on t" And then suddenly she put out 
hoi' hand and cried, 

'*iMy hand hurts still. Put your lips to 
it ugain." 

And he turned to kiss it, when the boat 
Rank liko lead, down, down, while the sunlit 
watora, smiling cruelly, closed over it. 
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CHAPTER II. 



" WITH ALL THE POWER OF MY SOUL, 
I DO LOVE YOU." 



^^ Didst thou but know, as I do, 
The pangs and tortures of a slighted love, 
Thou wouldst not wonder at the sudden change, 
For when ill-treated it turns all to hate !" 

" T DONT know what anyone else may 
■*- think, but I call such conduct very 
fast indeed," cried Mrs. Lewis. 

The irately virtuous tone of the remark 
would have suited the chiefest of social 
Pharisees, instead of a lady famous for wil- 
ful disregard of all the laws and canons 
of propriety; but when people are wroth 
they are seldom consistent, and the widow 
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was as angry just then as a pretty woman, 
who is proud of admiration, ever allows 
herself to be in the presence of a man to 
whom she is not related. 

" I don't exactly know what constitutes 
fast conduct in a cavalry man," said Walde- 
mar, who was lying at full length on the 
grass by her side, " but I think it is amaz- 
ingly inconsiderate conduct in your pet 
Captain Conyngham." 

" You may be sure it's not Captain Con^ 
yngham's fault," she answered ; " he is not 
such a hot admirer of Miss O'Hara as to go 
off of his ovm accord and pass hours in her 
company." 

" Whose accord could he have gone of 
then, I wonder ?" asked Waldemar — *' cer- 
tainly not on mine, for I was as anxious to 
go in search of her as he was." 

'* I didn't observe he was anxious at all." 

'' Didn't you ? How funny !" 
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" He doesn't admire Miss O'Hara at all ; 
he would hardly acknowledge she was good- 
looking," Mrs. Lewis said, returning to that 
point. 

" No man with any worldly knowledge, 
or with tact above a grasshopper's, ever 
tells one woman that another is beautiful," 
Waldemar observed, pompously, "but I 
don't think Miss O'Hara has any fancy for 
' le beau sabreurj' " 

*' Miss O'Hara is the sort of woman who 
has a fancy for the society of any man. It 
is only women she dislikes." 

Waldemar laughed. 

" She certainly likes men better than 
women/' 

"Those adventuresses always do; they 
know that women can see through 
them." 

" And they probably know how much 
malice and envy they may expect from 
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women," he flashed, while his brow knitted 
with a frown. 

"No woman is kinder in her judgment 
than myself," cried she, aware that she had 
gone a little too far ; *' but I must say, out 
of consideration for her family, Miss O'Hara 
might be more discreet." 

" I think ril go in search of her," said 
Waldemar, rising lazily and leaving a 
crushed outline of himself on the grass. 
*' This becomes mysterious and interesting. 
Three hours since Conyngham disappeared, 
and no sign of either of them yet. When 
I find them, I'll give the lady your hint, and 
send the gentleman back to you." 

With this nonchalant addio, he sauntered 
off, leaving Mrs. Lewis a desperate being in 
^cru muslin and blue ribbons, alone on the 
margin of the lake, where she was found 
later on by Ethel and her fianci. Just a i 

in^ment afterwards Captain Conyngham i 
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ran the boat up to the shore, and Miss 
O'Hara stepped out. 

" Have you wondered where we were ?" 
she asked, with a ringing, musical laugh. 
"It's all my fault; I made Captain Conyng- 
ham row me all round this paradise, and we 
spent an hour gathering these ; are they not 
beautiful ?" 

She held out a huge bunch of wild 
flowers that bloomed no brighter than her 
own cheeks. 

**I am so afraid you must be tired. 
Suppose we go up to the house ?" said Roy. 

To the house, therefore, they took their 
way, and just as they had gone a 
hundred yards from the lake, Waldemar 
came in sight. A thunder-cloud sat on his 
brow. 

" How dreary and dilapidated you all 
look !" he exclaimed, crossly. " I knew the 
whole thing would be a failure, but I did 
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not dream it could be such unmitigated 
l)oredom," he whispered to Kathleen. 

" What a pity Mr. Conyngham cannot 
hear you !" 

" Do you mean you have not been 
bored ?" 

" Not particularly," she answered, indiffer- 
•ently. " When one's expectations are not 
too high, one is easily satisfied." 

*' Yet you must have been amused, or you 
i¥Ould not have stayed away so long." 

" It was much better than sitting on a 
rug, holding a line in the water and long- 
ing for a fish to impale himself on a 
hook." 

" I should think it must have been 
worse to have that heavy fellow on your 
hands so long." 

"My experience of heavy fellows has 
been so great that I am accustomed to 
4hem. I am afraid I should hardly know 
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whai to do with a brilliant one, if such a 
vara avis fell in my way." 

" Really," said Waldemar, reddening to 
the roots of his reddish hair, and for the 
hundredth time realising that he always got 
the worst in a word encounter with her. 
When they reached the house, it looked 
delightfully comfortable and inviting, and 
Ethel, flinging herself into a luxurious 
lounge, exclaimed, 

" I am sure I should not have liked to 
be Maid Marian. I scarcely think Robin 
Hood himself could have tempted me." 

*' How different people are 1 Now that life 
always had such attractions for me," said 
Kathleen. 

"What an inducement you give one 
for becoming a highwayman," murmured 
Waldemar. 

But she turned from him impatiently^ 
addressing Roy for the first time voluntarily^ 
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" I see you lack one thing in this charm- 
ing place ; you have no flower-garden." 

"Yes!" he answered, quickly, "there is 
one, will you come and see it?" 

He looked at her eagerly, so did Walde- 
mar. Both were uncertain what she would 
do. To the surprise of both she smiled 
suddenly, a queer puzzling smile, and rising 
bent her head. 

^'Yes, ril go with you," she said to Roy. 

Five minutes later she and Roy were 
walking round the terrace, alone. The 
long shadows of afternoon were stretching 
across the green sward of the park, the 
golden sunshine slanting on the brown tree 
trunks had a mellow glory in it, that serene 
glory which dwells in the close of a real 
summer's day. Something of this look 
seemed to rest on Miss O'Hara's face and in 
her eyes as she turned to her companion. 
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" Why did you ask me to come out with 
you ?" she asked, coldly, yet more quietly 
than she had spoken to him before. '* Did I 
not tell you we were to be as strangers to 
each other ?" 

" And has not even a stranger a right to 
ask you to look at a flower-garden," he said, 
with a thrill of passion in his voice. 
" Stranger though I may be to you, Kathleen, 
exiled for ever from your heart, infinitel}'' 
less to you than those men whom I have 
hated for being at your side all day, can I not 
even venture to walk with you ?" 

" No !" she replied, with a curve of her 
lips. " And so I should have shown you, 
only I desired to speak with you." 

" Speak ! I am ready to hear anything — 
the worst thing you can have to say to me. 
Even the worst is better than not to hear 
your voice at all, or meet your eyes." 
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" You are not likely to intoxicate my 
brain by such language, Mr. Conyngham/' 
she said, oontemptaoosly — ''in fact, you 
may injure your cause by such words, which 
are only insults." 

"They are truth, if the truth is an in- 
sult," he cried, passionately ; then he stopped 
suddenly and looked into her face. " My 
God ! what a mad fool I have been ! Do 
you think I do not realise that now ? Do 
you think I can look at you, hear a tone of j 

your voice, without remembering the old i 

delicious days at Baden? As you stand 
there now, the terrace, the trees, your atti- 
tude — all recall that evening when I told 
you how I had l.earned to love you, and 
you said }^ou loved me. Have you forgot- 
ten, Kathleen? — have you forgotten our 
parting at Mayence ?" 

" I remember many things which you 
may wish me to forget, but you must have i 
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forgotten a great deal before you could 
dare to talk like this to me — Kathleen 
O'Hara !" 

The tone in which she uttered her own 
name, the manner in which she drew her- 
self up, would have befitted a young prin- 
cess rather than a young person of very 
questionable descent. 

*' Forgive • me," he said, humbly. ** I 
meant to do anything save offend or insult 
you, but I cannot forget the past." 

" Is it necessary for you to forget the 
past?" she asked, with her irrepressible 
mockery shining in her eyes. ''When one 
is able to ignore a thing completely — when 
one is emancipated from all trammels of 
honour and faith, why should it be neces- 
sary to forget the past ?" 

" Kathleen," he said, turning pale, and 
speaking with lips that fairly quivered, " for 
God's sake, spare me ! I am not fit to cope 
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with you — I never was ; but now I can only 
feel that I have ruined all the happiness of 
my life." 

" You have not jeopardised mine, as you 
have no doubt fancied you would do." 

"Your happiness! — no, I can see that 
that is beyond my reach for ever. I am 
selfish — I think only of myself — and I am 
mourning over my happiness,- of which I 
have made utter shipwreck." 

There was a momentary silence, in which 
Roy felt that her unflinching eyes were 
reading him through and through. It 
chanced that they had paused immediately 
in front of the library, and if either of them 
had noticed just then, a slight rustle would 
have been heard ; if they had glanced 
round, they might have seen a shadow that 
advanced, hesitated, then quickly retreated. 

"Let me understand you, Mr. Conyng- 
ham," Miss O'Hara said clearly, and in a 
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firm voice. " Do you wish me to under- 
stand that you do not love Ethel, and that 
you are pleased to imagine again that you 
love me f " 

" I mean," he cried, recklessly, " that I 
have made a terrible and desperate mistake 
— that I do not love Ethel, and that with 
all the power of my soul I do love you !" 

After this declaration, there was another 
minute's silence — a minute during which 
she looked at him with a contempt impos- 
sible to describe kindling in her face. 

"And these are the creatures to whom 
we give our hearts !" she said at length, the 
passionate cadence of her voice thrilling like 
music on the still air. '* We let such men 
as these take our love and make a play- 
thing of it. Have you no honour ?" cried 
she, turning upon him with sudden scorching 
passion. " Are you true to nothing, to no- 
body ? Are you more unstable than water, 

d2 
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more shifting than sand ? Or do you think 
you will find in me the weak material of a 
woman who allows herself to serve for 
amusement twice f " 

" No ! no ! I only think " 

Before he could go on, a window behind 
them opened, and they both blanched and 
started. If Ethel had heard all ! 

But it was Mrs. Lewis who appeared. 

" Forgive me, Mr. Conyngham !" she cried, 
affectedly, wringing her hands. " I hardly 
dare to tell you, but in reaching down a 
book I upset your lovely bust of Sappho, and 
it is shattered into pieces." 

"Thank God it is not Ethel's heart!" 
muttered Roy to himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SUSPICIONS OF TREACHERY. 

'' Fellowship in treason 
Is a bad ground for confidence." 

ELEVEN o'clock at night— the night of 
the day of the fishing excursion at 
Denne — Roy Conyngham walked from 
Vivyan across the starlit fields in the direc- 
tion of his own domain. Strongly against 
his own inclination, he had been forced to 
return with the party to Vivyan. Captain 
•Conyngham had at once declined, but he 
was a free man, and could do what he 
liked, despite Mrs. Lewis's appealing looks. 
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Roy, on the contrary, was bound in the 

chains of one of the most oppressive forms 

of bondage in this world — that of an engaged 

man. 

However unexacting his fiancee might be 

— and Ethel was singularly unexacting — 

society demanded certain attentions which 

at times weighed with a most irksome weight 

« 
on his spirit. 

" You are coming with us, Roy darling, 
are you not?" Ethel had said; and Roy, 
who would have given anything to say no, 
stood literally devoid of a decent excuse for 
refusing. He could not say that to be in 
Miss O'Hara's society without obtaining a 
word or a glance from her had grown insup- 
portable to him. The memory of other 
days was with him all the time, the days 
when no one had a right to come between 
them, when she was his — his only, his for 
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ever, as he had thought, according to the 
miserable jargon in which we are all apt to 
dress up our brief fever-fits of fancy. 

Now all this was changed. She was 
Waldemar's, Paul's, anybody's rather than 
his, and he was engaged to Ethel Gordon. 
These were the facts that stared him relent- 
lessly in the face as he walked through the 
quiet dewy fields, watching the young moon, 
while he smoked his cigar, and pondered on 
things probable and otherwise. He could 
not forget that the woman who stood far 
from him now as one of the planets journey- 
ing tranquilly overhead, might, a year before, 
have been his wife at a word. It was in 
vain he tried to think Ethel suited him far 
better than her brilliant sister ever could 
have done. His heart, his fancy, his passion 
said "No" to it all. He felt in every fibre 
that he was Miss O'Hara's slave again, that 
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he had been her slave ever since she first 
looked at him with her imperious golden- 
chestnut eyes. 

Yet this folly, this sudden reckless re- 
vival of a passion which for months had 
lain dormant, and made no sign, did not 
blind him to the position in which he 
stood. 

Miss O'Hara's cynicism was founded on 
truth, when she said that men were not 
likely to play fast and loose with their 
plighted word when it was passed to one of 
their own order, to one supported by wealth 
and class, however lightly they might hold 
it to the daughter of a Chevalier d'Industrie. 

To disregard an engagement with Kath- 
leen O'Hara was one thing, to break an en- 
gagement with Ethel Gordon quite another. 
And .Roy fully recognized the distinction 
which made the difference. 

So it was that his reflections went much 
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in a circle, like a vicious syllogism. Kath- 
leen and Ethel, Ethel and Kathleen, the 
terrace at Baden and the terrace at Denne, 
made a queer medley in his mind, and when 
he reached home he was still unable to 
find any ray of light in his predicament. 

^^^ * 

" ril ask Paul anyhow," he thought. 

" Paul " had come to fill very much the 
position of a moral bolster to Roy's waver- 
ing desires and resolutions. 

But Paul was not to be discovered, even 
in his own bed-chamber, to which Roy had 
gone to search for him. The windows were 
open, a fresh breeze had sprung up, and it 
swept in, waving back the curtains, making 
the flame of the lamp flicker, and scattering 
broadcast the papers which were flung on 
the table. Roy's eye suddenly fell on a 
letter that lay by his feet. He started 
violently, his skin flushed, then paled again ; 
he caught his breath hard. Blotted and 
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blurred as it was, he recognized at once Miss 
O'Hara's handwriting. 

His brain felt in a whirl. There was no 
time for scruple or over-drawn notions of 
honour, when he was evidently being 
tricked like this. Captain Conyngham was 
in league with Miss O'Hara against him, he 
felt assured. 

" I could not have believed it of him,'' 
Roy thought, aghast at the gulf of perfidy 
that yawned before him. His indignation 
indeed amounted to a sense of absolute 
outrage, a curious fact which those will 
readily credit who have observed what a 
different standard in love, faith, friendship, 
and morality especially, we have for our 
friends and for ourselves. We gracefully 
stretch the truth to meet the presence of any 
necessity which may arise, we govern our 
conduct by the strictest rule of expediency, 
we allow ourselves the widest latitude in 
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every possible respect, and demand that na 
evil be thought, but if we have the smallest 
reason to suspect others are doing unto us 
as we have done to them, disgust and 
misanthropy are sure to follow. 

" This is faith ! this is friendship !" we cry 
sardonically. 

So it was with Roy Conyngham. He had 
trusted Paul with everything, and Paul had 
deceived him. 

But he must read this letter. He must 
know how far he had been betrayed ; and no 
doubt it told Miss O'Hara's intentions, and 
that was what he wished to know. So 
nerving himself to an act from which every 
instinct of even conventional honour shrank, 
he took up the missive — a missive which 
seemed destined to be the plaything of 
chance as well as of the wind,, and opened 
it. The first line told him it was not ad- 
dressed to Paul ; before he had time to read 
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the second, he heard Paul's quick ringing 
step on the stairs. 

It was the work of an instant to slip the 
letter into his breast-pocket, and before Paul 
entered he was lying back, shading his face 
with his hands as if asleep. 

" What, you here !" said Captain Conyng- 
ham. "When did you come back from 
Tivyan ?" 

" Half an hour ago," answered Roy, as if 
abruptly startled. " Where the deuce have 
you been ?" 

" Taking a tour in the park to cool my 
head. I suppose it's our unusual gaiety 
that upset it, but I found myself hot and 
restless." 

" It is sultry to-night, but I should have 
thought you would have rowed off all 
restlessness. The wind has been playing the 
devil with your papers, and I was too lazy to 
pick them up." 
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** It*s not a matter of importance," Paul 
said, carelessly, covering a yawn by pulling 
his long moustache. " It's es^rly, isn't it ?" 

'* Early ! it must be close on midnight." 

" Isn't that early for a summer night, 
with moon and stars and bright eyes, and all 
that sort of thing, to keep you awake." 

"The bright eyes were looking rather 
sleepy at Vivyan. I don't think we can call 
our fishing party a success, Paul." 

" I never flatt6red mysell* it would be, my 
dear boy." 

" And yet it ought to have been a success 
in one way ; you had ample opportunity to 
find out Miss O'Hara's intentions." 

*' I did not succeed." 

" You know nothing, then ?" 

" Nothing ! but I believe she will be 



generous." 



" Generous !" cried Roy, a flush coming 
over his handsome blond face. '*That is 
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an indefinite word. What does it stand for ? — 
that she will bind herself to say nothing of 
the past, and that she will give up my 
letters ? " 

" No, she binds herself to nothing. You 
know you are in no position to demand 
anything !" 

" The upshot is that I am to be entirely 
at her mercy, then !" 

'* I am afraid so," said Captain Conyng- 
ham, gravely. 

" By heavens, I will not endure it," 
exclaimed Roy, vehemently. ** Paul, do 
you mean to saj^ that is all you have 
managed to do !" 

" It is all," replied Captain Conyngham, 
rather coldly, " but unless you deliberately 
go to work to injure your own cause, I 
believe you have not much to fear. She is 
a proud woman, and a proud woman is 
generally a generous woman," 
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" Do you imagine you know her better 
than I do !" asked Roy, sneeringly . " It is 
true you spent three hours with her to-day, 
but the character Miss O'Hara shows you 
when she is trying to make a fool of you, 
and the character she shows you after she 
has made a fool of you, are two very dif- 
ferent things." 

" Miss O'Hara is not likely to waste her 
ammunition on me !" was the dry response. 
*^ You may set your mind at rest on that 
point. 1 should have preferred a cigar 
under an oak-tree to the three hours you 
mention." 

" And you gained nothing ?" 

*' Do you call it nothing to gain a moral 
certainty that you may marry Miss Gordon 
to-morrow without anv fear of Miss O'Hara?" 

Roy winced just a little. Paul would* 
have been very much surprised if he could 
have guessed how little inclination his 
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cousin felt to marry Miss Gordon, with all 
her sweetness and grace, on the next day, 
or any other day, for that matter. 

Then Roy marched off to his own room, 
and the expression on his features certainly 
betokened sulkiness. Spreading the crum- 
pled letter before him, he read it carefully 
twice over, his brows knitting together and a 
general feeling of smallness creeping over 
him. 

" What a lesson against trusting anyone," 
he muttered, crossly. " No doubt she has 
turned PauVs head, and won him completely 
over to her side. I might have expected 
that. And yet I didn't believe any woman 
would have made Paul act so. Good 
heavens, how wise I was to take this letter. 
Of course she intended to throw me off my 
guard by such vague assurance as she has 
given. And then to fire the whole thing 
upon me suddenly I" 
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He folded up the letter with a defiant air^ 
and placed it in his pocket-book. 

"The battle is opened in earnest now^ 
and it will go hard with me if I cannot out- 
wit this shrewd schemer and her new ally. 
Miss O'Hara, you shall love me again as 
you did in those days at Baden, or — you 
shall love no one else !" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" IN LOVE WITH ETHEL." 



^'For better 'twere to be duped of the fond impossibility 
Of ligbt and radiance wbich sleep's visions gave, 
Than thus to live suspicion's bitter slave." 

i^APTAIN CONYNGHAM walked over 
^^ to Vivyan the following day ; and 
it was such a rare thing for him to make 
Ms appearance so early as he did that Mrs. 
Vivyan could not restrain an involuntary 
expression of surprise. 

" I hope I don't intrude on you at a bar- 
barous hour," he said, apologetically. ** I 
came over to inquire how the ladies were 
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:after their fatigue of yesterday. Better, I 
hope, than Roy, who seems considerably 
the worse for his dissipation this mom- 
mg. 

*'I am sorry to hear that," Mrs. Vivyan 
•said, in that highly sympathetic tone in 
which people say such things. " The girls 
are well enough. I hope Mr. Conyngham 
is not seriously ill.'* 

''Only a headache, or something. I 
recommended him to keep to quiet and a 
bottle of soda-water." 

" Yes, that is the great point," she an- 
swered, rather vaguely as to whether 
quiet or soda-water was greatest in her 
opinion. " You look flushed. I trust you 
are not going to be ill too !" 

** You forget that a soldier never gets 
ill without suflBcient cause, and " 

He was interrupted by a vision arrayed 
in Eugenie blue and white, the first below, 

B 2 
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the latter above, according to the then 
fashion of piebald costume. 

" Oh ! Captain Conyngham/' cried Mrs. 
Lewis, with a little start, "is it possible it 
is you ? I only came down for a book — 
writing was beyond me. Why cannot we 
telegraph to our friends, * I am well — how 
are you ?' that would be all that is neces- 
sary, wouldn't it ?' and she opened her eyes 
wide in her infantine way. 

''Not quite all, I fear," he said, taking 
the white hand, glittering with gems, that 
she offered with bewitching empressemenU 
"If I heard from you, I don't think 
1 should be content to telegraph a terse 
reply. 1 should be constrained to add 
that I kissed your hands, at least." 

" But what would be the sense of doing 
by telegraph what you never did in fact?" 
she asked, with delicious ndiveU. 

"Then, in view of future telegraphic 
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contingencies we had better make it fact at 
once," and raising her hand, lie pressed 
his lips on it. 

The *^ little Lewis " did what a foolish 
woman does on all occasions, she did not 
laugh, but she giggled. Mrs. Vivyan 
looked away, and fell to knitting steadily, 
not exactly certain as to what she thought 
of such fast conduct. 

" Captain Conyngham is initiating you in 
foreign modes of salutation," she said to 
Mrs. Lewis. 

" What an original you are !" the widow 
cried, surveying Paul with evident approv- 
al. " A thing that most men do in a 
corner, and look absurd and sentimental 
over, you do in daylight and before every- 
body with the utmost sang-froidJ^ 

" In my day a lady never shook hands 
with anyone but a most intimate acquaint- 
ance," Mrs. Vivyan said, severely. 
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"I am heartily glad that was not my 
day 1" laughed Mrs. Lewis, enthroning her- 
self on a sofa, and turning up her very 
blue china eyes to Captain Conyngham. 
^^ I like shaking hands 1" 

" So do 1 1" he replied, sitting down be- 
side her. •* Awfully — with some people F^ 
And he gave her a significant glance. 

" But under any circumstances you 
would prefer to kiss them, wouldn't you ?"' 

" Infinitely rather — sometimes /" 

" What a flatterer you are !" cried she^ 
fluttering her fan with delight. 

In this key the conversation proceeded,, 
and Mrs. Vivyan, rising, went to her desk 
and began writing philosophically. She- 
had seen enough of modern society not to 
be surprised by anything which could be 
said or done by the most advanced thinkers. 
As for Paul, let the man who has never 
yielded to the demands for admiration, or 
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invitations to folly, held out by a pretty^ 
vain woman, throw the first stone at him. 
Partly to please his companion, partly to 
amuse himself, he went on heaping compli- 
ments until, having exhausted his inven- 
tion, he ventured to ask where Miss 
Gordon and Miss O'Hara were. 

*' Ethel drove to Alton to do some shop- 
ping, and Miss O'Hara went with her. It 
was too hot for me to go out." 

" Mr. Waldemar Vivyan went with them, 
of course !" 

" No 1" She gave a quick glance to see 
if he were interested in the subject. '' He 
would have gone, for he is infatuated with 
Miss O'Hara, — poor young man ! — but his 
uncle carried him off to pay a visit in the 
neighbourhood." 

" Did he ?" said Paul, absently, as he 
looked down on the hideous figures that 
covered a Japanese fan. He was thinking 
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that lie was glad the two sisters were alone. 
It would give them more chance for know- 
ing one another better. 

Mrs. Lewis caught the pre-occupied tone 
in his voice, and directly set it down to the 
fact that he had just heard of Miss O'Hara's 
absence. Had he, then, come only to see 
her ? Now it may be said that Mrs. »Lewis 
had no tendresse that was likely to lead 
to tragedy or despair for Captain Conyng- 
ham, but she was a woman insatiably fond 
of admiration, a woman who grasped at all 
opportunities for obtaining it, and re- 
linquished none. 

At Vivyan, Paul was looked on as some- 
thing of a lion. He had also been credited 
to her, if not exactly as a serious conquest, 
still as one of the hangers-on she always 
liked to have fluttering around her, men 
whom she did not wish or intend to marry, 
but with whom it was very good fun to 
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flirt. She had coine to Vivyan now to 
break '*the poor man's heart." It was a 
disappointment, therefore, when the poor 
man evinced very little desire to have his 
heart broken, even in the most scientific 
manner. It is not in the most dove-like 
feminine nature to give up an admirer 
without a struggle. 

Mrs. Lewis perceived, or thought she 
perceived, that the beau sabreur was going 
to desert her colours, and she resolved at 
once to make him au fait of the kind of 
game which his new deity was playing. 
Paul, still absorbed in the contemplation 
of his Japanese fan, was a little surprised 
when a golden head — a head indebted to 
the chemist rather than to Nature for its 
gold — was bent very closely towards him, 
and a little low, chirping voice, nicely 
modulated, said, mysteriously, 

" Make an excuse, please, for us to go 
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out; I have something very important 
which I wish to ask your advice about.'^ 
Then aloud, extending two wrists, slender 
and white. '*See how unlucky I have 
been ; — I lost one of my gold bangles last 
night in the shrubbery, and no one has 
been able to find it yet ! I fear no one unit 
find it, though I have offered a fabulous 
reward to the servants. You don't know 
how I should grieve at losing one of these 
bangles; they were poor darling Alonzo's 
last present to me, and therefore I wear 
them night and day." 

Paul, of course, guessed the drift of all 
this. 

" I always have great luck ; I don't 
think I ever looked for anything that I 
did not find it ; I am sure I never laid a 
wager that I did not win it !" 

" Oh, you are just the one to find my 
bangle," she cried, clapping her hands in 
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an artless fashion. ^^ Let us go at once ; 
I shall not mind the sun with my hat and 
parasol." 

As he acceded, she ran from the room 
in a tumult of enthusiasm, which would 
have done credit to sweet seventeen. 

"How excitable Mrs. Lewis isT Mrs. 
Vivyan said, arching her brows in displeas^ 
ure. 

" Remarkably excitable," answered Paul^ 
drily. Then he laughed and said, '' It is 
constitutional with some people, I sup-^ 
pose." 

The lady who was excitable constitution- 
ally, tripped into the hall, arrayed in a hat 
which served as a shade for the back of 
her head, or golden chignon rather, and 
armed with a fragile parasol provided with 
enough fringe to leave on every branch,, 
and still have some to spare. 

Leaving the house, she proposed to show 
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Mm the exact spot where she had lost her 
bangle. 

^'If you know the exact spot, we may 
expect to find it lying there," he said. 

"Oh! not so exact as that; I looked 
for it, and Waldemar looked for it, and I 
should not have brought you to look for it, 
only I want your advice." 

"I am all attention." 

'* Let us sit down here," and she pointed 
to a very sheltered garden-seat. 

Captain Conyngham resigned himself to 
his situation with as much grace as most 
men manage to exhibit under similar cir- 
cumstances ; the little Lewis arranged her- 
self in an artistic attitude, unfurled her fan, 
and lifted up two beseeching eyes to him. 

''If you could only know what I feel I" 
she said, with a deprecation calculated to 
disarm anything like harsh judgment or 
criticism. 
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" Is it absolutely necessary that I should 
know?" asked Paul; he felt inclined to 
laugh, only he dared not. The tone of hi& 
question was unpleasing to her. 

'* It is not necessary," she replied, with 
a serene gravity calculated to check all 
levity, her eyes so wide open that he 
began to amuse himself with a speculation 
as to whether she could possibly shut them 
again. " But ^/you knew, you would un- 
derstand my reluctance in saying anything^ 
even to you. Yes, I am anxious to do 
what is right." 

"What on earth does the woman mean ?" 

a 

thought Paul. " Is she going to consult 
me about her will or her marriage ?" 

" It was so purely accidental. I had so 
little idea when I went into the library, 
or I wouldn't have gone for any considera- 
tion." 

" Is it the Sappho she is talking about T^ 
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he thought, growing more puzzled. "I 
really have no idea what you are talking 
about, Mrs. Lewis,** he said aloud. 

**Mr. Conyngham and Miss O'Hara 
were on the terrace outside," she replied, 
^ith a significant shrug, and whether it 
' was on account of the tone, or aught else, 
Captain Conyngham started with a quick 
nervous motion foreign to him. 

Eoy and Miss O'Hara on the terrace 
outside I What had this foolish, fluttering 
widow overheard ? 

" There was nothing remarkable in that 
iact, was there ?" he answered, trying to 

« 

speak lightly. *' They had a right to be 

on the terrace, surely." 

" There was something very remarkable ; 
jou would think so if you had heard the 
declaration your cousin made." 

'* A declaration !" 

" Yes, a declaration of love." 
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" A declaration of love !" repeated Paul, 
starting up. " You — pardon me — you 
must be mistaken ; it is impossible !" 

" Never did I hear a plainer one. He 
said as distinctly as possible that he had 
made a great and terrible mistake — ^that 
he did not love Ethel, and that he did love 
Miss O'Hara passionately." 

" Indeed !" said Captain Conyngham. 
He was so taken aback that for a moment 
he forgot he had a part to play — o, secret 
to guard. " Did you hear Eoy say that ?" 

" Yes, exactly that," she answered, grati- 
fied, according to a curious instinct of 
human nature, at the sensation she caused. 
" But, indeed, we ought not to blame poor 
Mr. Conyngham much. You men are so 
foolish ; you will say anything when a cer- 
tain kind of woman leads you on. I heard 
enough to tell me that Miss O'Hara had 
led him on." 
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"Are you sure of that?" questioned 
Paul. He looked at her keenly, loathing- 
ly almost; much as he distrusted Miss 
O'Hara, he hated this fair, impulsive, sil- 
very-tongued creature still more. " Did 
Miss O'Hara show no indignation at such 
a declaration from a man who is engaged 
to her sister?" 

Still wider opened the blue eyes, and 
the carefully-pencilled eyebrows arched 
themselves. 

" Indignation ! I don't think she 
dreamed of such a thing — ^I am sure she 
did not show it, I did not hear any more, 
for, unfortunately, I threw down the 
Sappho, and that ended the love-scene." 

'* Love-scene ! Do you mean to say you 
can apply such a term as that to what took 
place ?'* and he frowned darkly enough. 

*'I scarcely know what other term to 
use. Eomeo was not more passionate than 
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Mr. ConyDgham, but Miss O'Hara struck 
me in the light of one who was playing a 
cool, steady game of some kind/' 

*' So she is," he muttered. 

He could fancy just how she had listen- 
ed to Eoy's madness, the madness which 
had put everything into the hands of this 
eavesdropper. 

" It is evident Miss O'Hara cannot help 
wishing the adulation of every man she 
meets," the widow went on, in a virtuous 
tone ; *'but it is dreadful she cannot leave 
her sister s betrothed alone." 

" Such wavering affections are worth 
very little," Paul said, bitterly. 

" What I wanted to consult you about is, 
whether I ought to tell Ethel ? Of course^ 
it would be a very unpleasant task, but if 
it is right " 

" Good God, no !" he cried, fairly aghast. 
" It would be a terrible blow, without pre- 
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paration, too. L^t me beg you earnestly 
Bot to think of such a thing." 

''I will not! Indeed I will not!" she 
replied, hastily. "I determined to abide 
by your advice." 

'^ Thank you," he answered, cordially. 
*' I agree with you that anyone like Miss 
Gordon ought not to be deceived, but our 
first duty is to think of her happiness." 

''Of course. What a pity it is Ethel 
should ever have invited her sister here I 
She is so strange, so unlike us !" 

" Yes," Captain Conyngham coincided, 
with truth. He was thinking very bitter- 
ly of Miss O'Hara. She had evidently 
played him false. She had made him be- 
lieve she scorned Koy, and all the while 
she had been ready to listen to passionate 
protestations from him. 

The first person he saw on re-entering 
the drawing-room was Miss O'Hara her- 
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•self. Ethel was there too, but somehow 
Paul's eyes sought Kathleen first. If one 
•or two hundred women had been in the 
room, she would have attracted the gaze 
as naturally as a ray of sunlight or a 
brilliant flower would have done. 

Yet there was nothing especially brilli- 
ant or flower-like in her appearance, which 
was singularly simple, as a rule, avoiding 
all bizarre effects, even such as were sanc- 
tioned in that day of bizarre modes. It was 
surprising how such simplicity enhanced 
Iter beauty. The little Lewis looked like 
an over-dressed doll by the side of Miss 
O'Hara, in her plain, well-fitting dress, un- 
relieved save by a bit of black velvet tied 
round her throat ; no brooch, no earrings, 
no anything. Paul looked at her, and his 
eye was so well-satisfied that, by a mascu- 
line result of masculine logic, he began to 
ask himself if it were possible that this 

f2 
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lovely, stately creature was indeed the 
consummate actress and scheming adven- 
turess which things seemed to indicate. 
He certainly would have been something 
more or less than man if he could have 
resisted the sunlight of her smile as she 
turned to him. 

" We have been talking of you, Captain 
Conyngham, Ethel and I," she said. 
" Have your ears been burning at all ?" 

'* They have been too much engaged in 
listening. I have been in the shrubbery 
with Mrs. Lewis. Have your ears given 
you any warning, Miss O'Hara ?" 

" No," she answered, quietly, but she 
looked up at him as he stood, tall and 
straight, before her, with a sudden flash of 
intelligence in her eyes. It was not likely 
she had forgotten the widow's presence at 
the window. 

"We have been talking of you — Mrs. 
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Lewis and I," repeated Paul, impressed 
against his will by the frankness of her 
glance, " and, if you don't object, I should 
like some explanation of a story she told 
me. 

She looked at him steadily for a minute, 
then she smiled a bright sunny smile. 

" You go to your point very directly. I 
like that; it answers better with some 
people than the diplomacy of a Talleyrand. 
Yes, I'll give you a full explanation of any 
fitory you have heard, because you have 
thought well enough of me to come and 
ask me." 

Paul winced ; he had certainly not 
thought well of her half-an-hour before, 
but there was something magnetic about 
this woman. He could not look at her 
and say, " She is false." 

" Will you tell me now ?" he asked, 
eagerly. "Shall we go into the garden?" 
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But even as he spoke Mr. Vivyan and 
his nephew entered, and Waldemar went 
to Kathleen at once. Then luncheon 
came, and all chance of an immediate ex- 
planation was at an end. 

" We are going over to the Sinclairs for 
lawn-tennis this afternoon, " Ethel an- 
nounced, just as the roast duckling and 
peas were being removed. **It is tire- 
some, but they made such a point of it I 
could not refuse." 

"Lawn- tennis will at least have the 
merit of novelty to me," said Waldemar. 
" I have never even seen it." 

" Never seen it !" proclaimed a chorus 
of voices. 

" Never seen it ! Such a depth of ignor- 
ance cannot be imagined, even in Ger- 
many," laughed the widow. 

Paul smiled placidly, and drained his^ 
glass of Hochheimer. 
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" Happy man !" he cried, " we drink to 
your continued ignorance." 

" It's a tiresome game," Mrs. Lewis de- 
clared, for she found the exertion too 
great for the due preservation of her 
hlanc deperU complexion. 

" Why do you all play it, then ?" asked 
Miss O'Hara. " I for one never enter 
into things I don't like." 

"How very evident it is that Miss 
O'Hara has never been in society !" broke 
in the little Lewis, with her sweet rippling 
laugh. " What would she think if she 
had gone through the exhaustion of one or 
two seasons, I wonder ?" 

"I should probably think that I was 
much the worse for wear in every particu- 
lar, and wanted patching up," answered Miss 
O'Hara, quietly, with a steady, level look 
at her adversary. 
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" Can you come with us ?" Ethel asked 
Paul. 

" I hope you have not forgotten your 
promise to drive with me this afternoon," 
Waldemar whispered audibly to Kathleen. 

" No, thanks, Miss Gordon ; I must go 
back to Denne presently," said Paul. 

He had not gone back to Denne, how- 
ever, when the carriages, consisting of 
Ethel's phaeton and Waldemar's new dog- 
cart, drove to the door. 

" How neatly I settled that fellow !" said 
Waldemar, looking at Captain Conyngham 
as they drove ofE. '* Did you notice how 
he paused and glanced at you when Ethel 
asked him to go ? He would have said 
yes in a minute if I had not shown a 
prior claim to your society." 

" How ridiculous you are !" Miss O'Hara 
replied, with delicious candour. '* It is 
surprising how completely you disregard 
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such trifles as fact and reason. If you 
must know the truth," she added, impa- 
tiently — '' you might have seen it yourself, 
by the way — Captain Conyngham is over 
head and ears in love with Ethel." 

" In love with Ethel I" he repeated, in- 
credulously — "you are not in earnest, 
surely?" 

"I am quite in earnest; he is certainly 
in love with Ethel, and I think that he 
would suit her infinitely better than his 
accomplished cousin will do," she replied, 
deliberately. ♦ 

"Do you? — hut that is for Ethel to 
judge ; unless, indeed " 

Here he broke ofE abruptly ; a sudden 
new jealousy seized him. There is some- 
thing really inexhaustible in the versatility 
of jealousy, as those know who have had 
cause to study that remarkable passion. 
It may be said that it was now the master- 
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passion of Waldemar Vivyan. Feeding 
his love for Miss O'Hara day by day on 
the magic of her face, he had fed his tor- 
mentor also on the words and smiles she 
gave so freely to others, until he was 
ready to believe anything, do anything. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Lewis was doing a 
little mischief -making on a small scale 
with Btheh She began to talk of Kath- 
leen as a matter of course. 

" So charming ! so lovely ! so fascinating I 
I never knew before what a Circe a woman 
could be." ^ 

" I am afraid Waldemar is hopelessly in 
love with her," said Ethel, flicking Blink 
and Wink lightly with the whij) ; " but I 
am not aware that Kathleen has displayed 
her conquering powers with anyone else 
yet." 

" That is because you are not observant. 
If you were — but I think there is nothing 
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SO beautiful as trust in a person one 
loves." 

" I certainly could not love anyone I 
did not trust/' Ethel answered, flushing 
a little. " If you are speaking of my 
sister " 

" I am not speaking of anybody in par- 
ticular, dear. Of course, it's no affair of 
mine. I would give anything to have 
your delightful repose and confidence. 
How pleasant they must be !" 

" You are right in thinking I trust im- 
plicitly all I love," Miss Gordon said, with 
hauteur ; " and I don't think I am blind 
to passing events," she added, for it was 
slightly trying to be accused of obtuse- 
ness. 

" It seems to me that one is blind if one 
does not suspect when one is deceived, for 
instance." 

" When one is deceived T 
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Something in the tone, a scarcely veiled 
significance, struck a cold chill to Ethel's 
heart. If she had followed her impulse, 
«he would have said, " What do you mean ? 
For heaven's sake, speak plainly !" but she 
was sufficiently experienced in the world to 
curb that impulse. 

"Of course, if one is deceived, one 
may desire to know it," she said, quickly; 
yet there was a pathetic yearning in her 
eyes as they turned on the fair, false face 
of the little widow, who was languidly 
lying back in the phaeton, casting about 
her poisonous shafts. Just then Mrs. 
Lewis felt such profound compassion for 
Ethel that it required the greatest effort 
to keep her promise to Captain Conyng- 
ham. 

"But if one does not suspect, if one 
does not open one's eyes, how can one 
know ?" she asked. 
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" I would not lower myself by going in 
search of material for suspicion," Ethel 
remarked, coldly. 

" Of course not, dear ; besides, you 
know that ' Where ignorance is bliss, 
'twere folly to be wise !' Here we are 
arrived already. How short the drive has 
been !" 

" How long^ rather !" Ethel thought, dis- 
mounting with a heavy heart. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SCRAP OF PAPER. 

" Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ." 

/^N the evening of that same day, the 
^^ dinner was over at Vivyan, the men- 
kind had relinquished their wine, the lights 
were turned low in the drawing-room, and 
the party, somewhat tired and languid 
after their lawn-tennis, were seated in a 
passion-flower covered verandah that ran 
along the western side of the house. 

It was there that Roy Conyngham, 
sauntering across the turf in the shadowy 
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moonlight, found them. A good deal of 
astonishment was evinced at his appear- 
ance, and he had to run a perfect gauntlet 
of inquiries as to his health, to all of which 
he answered with remarkable brevity, and 
then he dropped indolently into a low chair, 
in the complete shadow of the purple 
passion. jflowers, by Ethel's side. 

'' I was so grieved to hear you were ail- 
ing, Roy," she whispered, in a soft, loving 
voice. " Was it serious ? Do you think 
the exertion of entertaining us all yester- 
day had anything to do with it ?" and in 
the partial .darkness she put out her hand 
and clasped his fondly. 

'* I have not been ill at all," he replied, 
in a tone of subdued irritation, letting her 
hand remain within his, but forgetting to 
return its pressure, "I had only a head- 
ache; I cannot imagine what induced 
Paul to aggravate it into an ailment. This 
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weather pulls one down horribly, and I 
have made up my mind not to venture out 
of the house in the heat of the morning." 

"Have you?" said Ethel.' She knew 
quite well that if he did not come out at 
an early hour, it was adieu to ever seeing 
him en tete-a-tete^ but she was of too shy and 
sensitive a nature to remind him of that 
little fact. A curious and new sense of 
distrust had stolen over her since the drive. 
Mrs. Lewis's enigmatical warnings had left 
their impression — vague ones, but which 
yet existed. And Roy's words, which in 
reality were nothing more than the care- 
less, random utterances of a man dread- 
fully impatient with circumstances and 
with himself, jarred on her as they never 
would have done some six or seven hours 
back. She was not a girl, however, to 
exhibit petulance, her thorough-bred nur- 
turing had especially cultivated repose of 
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manner, control of temper, and repression 
of feeling before the eyes of the world. 

" I think that a very prudent resolution," 
she answered, quite quietly, though she 
withdrew her hand, and it fell nervelessly 
on her lap; a withdrawal, by the way, 
which the man who had vowed to adore 
her all his days, and who had plighted his 
troth to her, never so much as noticed. 
" Auntie will applaud your determination, 
for she blames the heat for every ill that 
jflesh is heir to, though she would say 
nothing to people sleeping out in the 
dew." 

" There might be a far more unpleasant 
necessity on such a night as this," Eoy 
said, indifferently, looking up so that the 
bright moonlight fell full on his fair, deli- 
cate face and silken, blond hair. There 
were great dark lines under his violet eyes, 
too, and a wan look on his mouth that his 
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slight golden moustache did not conceal. 
And Ethel was regarding him with an 
anxious, yearning gaze, when he turned 
abruptly and addressed Miss O'Hara. 

" Do you remember — I mean, does not 
this moonlight make you think of moonlight 
nights in Baden, and places of that sort ? 
I remember just such a night as this at 
Mayence, with the foliage showing up dark 
and massive against tho purple sky, and 
gleams of the moon even lighting up the 
room." 

*' Your imagination must be^ an uncom- 
monly lively one, Conyngham, for the moon 
is a very slender link of association, as a 
rule," Waldemar said, pettishly. " That is, 
of course — if it is the only one I" 

His pause before the last words made 
them sound peculiarly, and to the little 
Lewis, whose ears were as sharp as a fox- 
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terrier's, they brought an illumination that 
made her cry " Eureka " to herself. 

To Ethel they deepened a vague sense 
of suspicion, than which no baleful upas 
grows faster, once it has taken root. Some- 
thing was certainly going on ! Something 
that concerned her sister and Roy ! But 
what ? She felt as bewildered as a child 
newly awakened, but as yet the faintest 
conception of the truth had not come to 
her. 

" Why did not Captain Conyngham come 
over with you ?" Mrs. Lewis asked, frac- 
tiously. " He might be slightly interested 
to know if we have all survived lawn-tennis, 
with the thermometer at 96° in the shade." 

"He might have come if he had been 
aware that I was coming," Eoy replied, 
carelessly, "but I happened to stroll off 
without letting him know." 

g2 
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" And pray why did you happen to stroll 
off without telling him ? Don't you know 
an engaged man is a nonentity with all 
other women 7* she went on, petulantly. 

Roy frowned. He did not care to be 
called a nonentity, especially before Miss 
O'Hara. 

" Paul is quite as well acquainted with 
the path to Vivyan as I am, so there was 
no occasion for me to be bear-leader. I 
conclude the metal here was not attractive 
enough/' he said, maliciously. 

Then there was another pause. Every- 
body felt instinctively that something had 
happened between the two cousins, who, in 
an undemonstrative masculine fashion, had 
represented hitherto a sort of Damon and 
Pythias arrangement. The insect world 

« 

hummed on monotonously, the twitter of 
birds came from the tree-boughs, the moon 
grew fuller and brighter, and the group in 
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the verandah experienced a weight in the 
moral atmosphere which they could not 
shake off, Mrs. Vivyan was the only one 
on whose placid existence the truth of a 
'' jar '* did not dawn, and Mr. Vivyan was 
in blessed ignorance, for he eschewed 
moonlight and passion-flowers, and was 
inclined to credit night air and foliage with 
malaria. 

*' How remarkably stupid we all are !" 
murmured Mrs. Lewis at last, giving a 
wide yawn. " Can't anybody do something 
jpro bono publico. Miss O'Hara, suppose 
you sing for us." 

'*Yes, pray do," said Mrs. Vivyan, 
courteously. She loved music in her calm 
plethoric way, and singing in her opinion 
was the best thing that Miss O'Hara could 
do. 

Miss O'Hara yielded without demur. 
She had been unusually quiet all the even- 
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ing, even a little subdued. And as she 
rose to go into the drawing-room, Roy 
Conyngham rose also from his lowly seat 
by Ethel's side, and somewhat to Ethel's 
astonishment, and greatly to Waldemar's 
indignation, followed her. 

Being in advance, she did not notice his 
presence until she reached the piano. 

Then turning to say, " What shall I 
sing?'* she found herself facing Roy in- 
stead of Waldemar, as she had expected* 
She started a little, and a flush, which 
might have seemed a blush to others, but 
which he knew well enough to be anger^ 
rose on her face, and she unclosed her lips 
impetuously. 

But sometimes one pauses in the very 
act of utterance, and so she paused then. 

'^ I thought I might venture to turn over 
your leaves instead of Mr. WaldemarVivyan," 
he said, pronouncing the name slowly and 
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pompously ; then his manner changed, and 
he added eagerly, in a low voice, ** You ask- 
ed what you were to sing. May I venture 
to suggest a song ? — may I remind you of 
an old one, about being ofE with the old love 
before you are on with the new ?" 

*' I remember it perfectly," she replied. 

She looked at him intently, while his 
face blanched instead of reddening under 
her gaze. 

Of what material was the man made 

» 

that he should venture to brave her like 
this? she wondered. Was he mad that, 
when he had every reason to conciliate 
her, he should evoke memories that would 
harden a far less proud and passionate 
nature than hers ? It would be impossi- 
ble to say whether she felt most contempt 
or indignation as she sat on the music- 
stool looking at him with her keen, brilliant 
eyes, but it is certain she understood 
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his character better than he did hers. 

" My God, how your coldness maddens 
me !" he said, passionately ; but as he spoke, 
a warning glance in her eye made him 
pause. 

'* Will you kindly get me my fan from 
that table, Mr. Conyngham ?" 

When he returned she saw that he had 
become aware of Mr. Vivyan's proximity. 

She smiled, and felt secure from any fur- 
ther allusion to the past; she liked to 
show her indifference to the man who had 
played her so foully false. 

" This is a pet song of mine," she said, 
striking a few chords. It was a pretty air, 
and the words ran — 

" Ecrivez-moi 
Que la chaine cruelle 
Qui vous retient cause votre malheur, 
Qu'k noire amour vous resterez fidele. 
Que rien ne peut m'dter votre coeur !" 

Miss O'Hara sang it exquisitely, with a 
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sweetness and pathos tbat thrilled even 
those in the verandah, and which, by the 
way, was strangely at variance with the 
mischievous smile on her mouth. 

** How charming !" cried Mrs. Lewis to 
Waldemar. "You understand French, of 
course? I didn't quite catch the words, 
however." 

She was as ignorant as a* savage, and 
foreign languages were a dead letter to 
her. 

*' Yes, I understand French — ^who 
doesn^t?" Waldemar replied, contemptu- 
ously. "That song is a pleading for 
constancy and loyalty, which I am afraid, 
judging men by a general rule, the singer 
did not get. I thoroughly believe in the 
hackneyed old French proverb — *Le3 
absens ont toujours tort,' — don't you, Mrs. 
Lewis ?" he added, with a laugh. 

" Oh, yes ! I quite believe that absence 
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makes the heart grow fonder. I never 
knew how much I adored my poor dear 
Alonzo until I lost him !" 

She put a small square of flimsy muslin 
edged with broad Mechlin to her eyes. 

" Pshaw !" muttered Waldemar. 

"Does not Kathleen look lovely when 
she sings ?" asked Ethel. 

"When does not Miss O'Hara look 
lovely ?" questioned Waldemar, in a sharp, 
quick tone of mingled tenderness and 
jealousy which was anything but soothing 
to Mrs. Vivyan's ears. . He rose and 
walked over to the other side of Mrs. Lewis^ 
and stood close to one of the open windows. 

It was like looking at a picture to stand 
there in the fragrance and darkness and 
gaze down the long luxurious room, with 
its glittering mirrors and paintings, to 
where Miss O'Hara sat, in her pale diaphan^ 
ous dress, with one scarlet pomegranate 
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flower glowing in her breast, and its 
fellow nestling in the rich masses of her 
hair. 

Only poor Waldemar, love-sick unto 
death, was not exactly in that calm, 
aesthetic frame of mind that is absolutely 
necessary for the just appreciation of a 
work of art. He did not take in the 
general beauty of the scene, his ardent 
eyes were fastened on the face which just 
then wore its most lustrous beauty. How 
could he imagine that bitter memories of 
the past, overpowering scorn of the pres- 
ent, had made that face blossom into such 
vivid loveliness of light and .colour ? Even 
Roy thought he had never seen it so beau- 
tiful. Even he thought that it was the 
mere spell of song, the subtle association 
that dwells in music, that had brought such 
glowing light into Miss O'Hara's glance^ 
such glowing carmine to her cheeks. 
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** I wonder what poor dear Ethel thinks 
of the pretty tableau? Upon my word it 
18 quite lover-like !" whispered the mis- 
chievous widow to Waldemar, whose face 
grew deadly pale as he listened. *' What 
is Mr. Conyngham doing now ? Looking 
over the music ! I thought Miss O'Hara 
never sang from notes." 

" No more she does. That is Ethel's 
music. What can he mean by placing it 
Tjefore Miss O'Hara ? She dare not sing 
one of those mezzo-soprano songs/' 

"He has a reason for it, surely," re- 
marked Mrs. Lewis, spitefully. 

A minute later the reason became ap- 
parent enough, more so than Roy had in- 
tended. The piece of sheet music which 
had been set up as a screen fluttered off 
suddenly, revealing a sctap of paper. 

Miss O'Hara hesitated whether to take 
it or not. The tableau vivant only lasted a 
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second ; then Miss O'Hara took the note 
and slipped it unread into her bodice, and 
dashed off into a light Spanish barcarolle. 

Mrs. Lewis and Waldemar instinctively^ 
looked at one another. 

''What an extremely mysterious and 
dramatic bit of by-play/' laughed the for- 
mer. "Why cannot people say all they^ 
want ?" 

"Perhaps they lack opportunity, and 
want to make one," rejoined Waldemar,. 
bitterly. 

But the words were scarcely uttered 
before he repented of them. He appreciat- 
ed the folly of speaking out before Mrs.. 
Lewis. His repentance would have been 
still greater if he had known that Ethel 
was standing near them, and had heard a 
part of the conversation. 

Waldemar turned away, and going^ 
rapidly down the lawn, paced up and dowa 
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feverishly under a lovely avenue of elms, 
that stood like so many sentinels at the 
far end of the Vivyan grounds. 

He was mad with jealousy. That scrap 
of paper had lit a fire in his brain and in 
his breast that was positively dangerous to 
himself and to others. The truth was that 
Miss O'Hara filled his whole being. The 
moment that his passion for her had laid 
him open to her influence, his whole nature 
had become sensible of the contact of a 
superior in mind and cultivation. There 
was something pleasant to Miss O'Hara's 
well-worn palate in the fresh, pure draught 
that Waldemar held to her lips, and she 
liked talking to him. With graciousness 
on her part, it required no efEort of imagi- 
nation for any man to make a goddess of her. 
Yet to no man save Waldemar had she ever 
appeared a saint. He regarded her as the 
incarnation of perfection, and Kathleen 
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would experience almost a pang of self- 
reproach when Waldemat* evidenced his 
utter reverence and adoration for her by 
some extravagant burst of feeling. He 
made no secret, either, of his passion. To 
he in her presence, to see her beautiful 
face, to hear her voice, were to him the 
acme of happiness. 

" I know what heaven is like now," he 
would say, when he had been alone with 
her for a little while. *'I did not think 
there could be anything so perfect on 
earth." Then stooping, he would press 
his lips to her dress. 

Let no one condemn him then for want 
of sense, when it is recorded of him that 
he never closed his eyes for the remnant 
of that .moonlit night ; he was young, he 
was desperately in love, with that intense 
fervour of a mercurial disposition. And 
he was jealous — ^horribly jealous of the 
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man whom he believed to be Miss O'Hara's 
lover, even while he was her sister's 
betrothed. 

It was a very hot night — one of those 
close, breathless nights when one's bed, 
instead of being that "Heaven of Best'' 
that Hood calls it, is strikingly suggestive 
of St. Laurence s gridiron. At break of 
day, Waldemar was still awake, and, 
startled by a peculiar sound, he jumped 
up, and stretching his neck at the risk of 
dislocation, was rewarded by the discovery 
that the sound proceeded from the fact of 
Miss O'Hara drawing up her blind. 

For full ten minutes he stood listening 
for further proof of matutinal rising. 
All night he had gone through the part 
of counsel for the defence in an exhaustive 
mental argument, to prove that there 
could be nothing of importance in that 
miserable little scrap of paper. Miss 
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O'Hara merely wanted to admire the sun- 
rise, he concluded. Then another sound 
made him start afresh, while his blood 
curdled in his veins. It was the unclosing 
of a door immediately under his window. 
Again he leant out, this time at danger of 
his life, and he saw a light, fawn-coloured 
dress he knew so well flutter below ; a tall 
figure, which he also knew well, stepped 
into view, and Miss O'Hara, with her 
quiet, stately tread, crossed the dew-laden 
grass. Having decided at once that she had 
gone to keep a tryst with the scoundrel 
who was engaged to Ethel, Waldemar found 
himself fired with the spirit of one of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins' detectives. There was only 
one objection to following, and settling the 
point at once. That was a very inconvenient 
sentiment of honour that, as a gentleman, 
he had no right to pry into other people's 
affairs, or sit in judgment on their con- 

VOL. n. H 
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duct. Yet he felt he must go ; he stood 
on red-hot ploughshares— the demon of 
jealousy scorched his brain and drove him 
on. 

Ten minutes later he came in sight of 
the little summer-house, towards which 
the curious instinct that occasionally serves 
as a mariner's compass on dry land, led 
his feet. All he desired was to see. No 
casuistry would have convinced him that 
it was honourable to listm. 

He waited for some time without a sight 
or a sound occurring to justify in any 
way the suspicions which had taken him 
there. 

"I am a fool, and a wicked one," he 
muttered to himself, feeling ashamed of 
his ignominious shelter behind a friendly 
clump of rhododendrons, and he was about 
to turn away, scorning himself, and ele- 
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vating Miss O'Hara to the apex of a 
pedestal of propriety, when suddenly his 
heart gave a great leap that almost suffo- 
•cated him. 

Framed in the ivy-hung window of the 
summer-house, he saw Miss O'Hara's 
lovely eyes gazing out over the bright 
landscape, and almost simultaneously with 
the pleasant picture, his quick glance 
-caught a glimpse of Eoy Conyngham's tall 
slender figure rapidly advancing from the 
little rustic bridge that spanned the rivulet 
dividing the domain of Vivyan from 
Denne. And Waldemar saw further ; he 
remarked that Eoy Conyngham's blond 
face wore an expression of triumph that 
well befitted a favoured lover. 

Back Waldemar crept like a beaten 
hound behind the rhododendrons. There 
was no one to see his folly, so he threw 

h2 
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himself down on the mossy turf, and cast* 
ing aside all attempt at manliness, wept 
great bitter tears like a woman. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"and now — OH, MT DAELING !" 

^^ An inconstant man is despicable-— a faithless man 
is base." 

II I"ISS O'HAEA was standing with her 
-^^^ back to the door of the summer- 
Tiouse, gazing out rather absently on the 
dewy grass and the flowers that blushed 
under the sun-god's first kiss, when Eoy 
Oonyngham's step startled her. In a mo- 
ment she seemed to grow erect, almost 
rigid, and the youthfulness of her face 
gave way to a cold, hard expression that 
added ten years to her age. Still she was 
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lovely, and the most fastidious of critics 
could have found no flaw on her features. 
By the quick lighting up of Eoy's eyes — 
by the flush of pleasure that rose to his 
cheek — it was quite evident that he had 
not been at all certain of finding her. She 
walked slowly forward, and paused at the 
table in the centre. Evidently she was 
there for a purpose, and evidently it was 
one also with which pleasure had little to 
do. 

" You are rather late," she said, quietly^ 
before he could utter any salutation. " I 
have been waiting some time." 

'* Have you ? I am sorry — very sorry," 
he answered, with the colour deepening on 
his handsome face. Never had he looked 
handsomer — ^never had his eyes shone more 
deeply ultramarine, his hair gleamed more 
like gold, as he stood before her depre- 
catingly. 
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It is always awkward to be late for an 
appointment one has made oneself, but 
with Roy awkwardness was never of long 
duration. He was vexed, however, for 
he was a man who piqued himself on the 
observance of those small trifles that de- 
note high breeding, and he considered the 
fact of keeping a woman waiting an unpar- 
donable offence. 

'* How can I ask you to pardon me? I 
had no idea you would be able to leave 
the house so early. It is very early, you 
know !" 

'^ Is it ?" she said, carelessly ; *' but, after 
all, early is only a relative term. If one 
had been awake all night one might call it 
late." 

** You have not been awake all night, I 
trust !" he murmured, tenderly. 

"No," (very indifferently), "but I slept 
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brokenly, and the heat was intense. What 
is it Hood says — 

^ They must be wretched who cannot sleep 
When Grod himself draws the curtain/ 

I am not particularly wretched — ^not 
wretched at all, in fact — but still I did not 
sleep properly. I had bad dreams, and 
bad dreams always upset me for the day. 
I dreamt about you!" she added, with 
startling directness. 

''I hope you do not mean to imply that 
your dreams were disagreeable because 
they were of me !" 

" Yes, I mean to imply just that ; they 
were bad because they were of you. I did 
not come here to talk of dreams, how- 
ever," she went on, sitting down. '* Sup- 
pose you and I proceed to business without 
further delay? Early or late, I cannot 
spend much time here." 

"I have not yet told you how glad — 
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how* happy I am to find you here," he 
began, looking at her with a concentrated 
expression i. hi, ultramarine eyes , bat 
she interrupted him. 

^' There is not the slightest reason why 
you should be either glad or happy. I am 
here simply because your note seemed to 
indicate that there was an urgent necessity 
for you to see me. The more briefly you 
tell me what that necessity is, the more I 
shall be indebted to you." 

" You will not even allow me to thank 

you ?'' 

*' Have I not explained fully enough that 
there is positively nothing for which to 
thank me?" she interrupted again. ''I 
have not come on your account, or because 
you desired it. Please, understand this at * 
once. It will save time and words, neither 
of which it is wise to waste." 

" Then if you did not come on my 
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account, or because I desired it, may I ask 
why you came ?" he said, irritated against 
his will by the self-possession of her 
manner and the contemptuous indifference 
of her tone. 

'* I have told you already that I came 
on the assurance given in your note, an 
assurance given on your honour — if such 
a trifling form of asseveration has any 
weight with you— that there was imperative 
need for you to see me here. I believed 
this, not so much because you asserted it, 
as because I was myself able to imagine 
that there might be a need." 

" Were you, indeed ?" The ever-changing 
flush on his cheek deepened again. He 
could not be with this woman five minutes 
without being galled to the quick, and yet 
he was so far gone in madness that he 
would not have exchanged this bitterness 
for all the honey that ever dropped from 
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lips of coral. " In that case, it may save 
time and words if you will tell me what this 
need may be." 

*' Is it necessary ? Is there more than 
one thing which I could imagine it to be ?'* 

" There is certainly more than you 
could imagine," he answered, with consider- 
able coolness, ''since there is more than 
one thing of which I long to speak to 
you." 

" Longing is scarcely a business term, 
Mr. Conyngham. You were more formal 
in your note." 

" I thought formality would have mora 
weight !'* 

" You were right there ; but the purpose 
I am here for has nothing to do with lis- 
tening to idle speeches, and anything more 
idle than a discussion of your longings it 
would be hard to imagine. What I want 
to say is, that Ethel is on the point of 
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knowing, if she does not already know, the 
whole story of that folly in which you were 
overheard at Denne the other day." 

'^ Ethel on the eve of knowing the folly 
in which I was overheard at Denne the 
other day !" he repeated, astounded that he 
could only re-echo her words, "I don't 
understand — what can you mean ?'* 

" What can I mean ?" she answered, 
losing patience and speaking angrily. 
^* Are you mad or stupid, that you don't 
know what I mean ? Is it possible that you 
have forgotten that there was an eaves- 
dropper in the library at Denne who heard 
all that you were foolish enough to say on 
the terrace ?'* 

" I hope I am neither mad nor stupid. 
I remember now-you are speaking of 
that horrible little Mrs. Lewis. But I 
don't think there is much to fear from her. 
In the first place, it is not probable she 
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overheard anything ; in the second, I have 
no idea that she would desire to make 
mischief." 

" Haven't you ?" asked Kathleen. 

She looked at him with a glance which 
he had often before encountered and felt 
to be of an uncomfortably keen nature. 
With all her hardly-earned worldly wis- 
dom, one thing Miss O'Hara had quite failed 
to learn or disdained to practise was the 
important art of never appearing to see 
too much or read too clearly. Especially 
in a woman is this art essential. Last of 
all things which a man can forgive is tho 
consciousness that the companion of his 
hours of relaxation, the smoother of his 
pillow of care, has regarded him with 
steady level gaze, has sounded the depths 
of that of ttime shallow well which he calls 
his mind, has ventured to sit in criticism 
on his errors of judgment, and learnt to 
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know his weak points as well, or better, 
than he knows them himself. Thoroughly- 
aware of this fact, wise women keep their 
lids drooped on system, only lifting them 
to look up in that meek attitude of adora- 
tion fit for the weaker vessel and humbler 
creature. 

" I have known Mrs. Lewis a long 
time," Eoy said, in answer to the incredu- 
lous glance, " and with her manifold faults 
have never traced any malice in her nature. 
She may be foolish and vain, a dreadful 
flirt, but she would not be dishonourable.** 

" But she may not think it dishonour- 
able to put Ethel on her guard against two 
such gross deceivers as you and I," Miss 
O'Hara said, with a sudden gleam of 
laughter, which Eoy felt to be very mal 
hfgropos^ -coming into her eyes — that devil- 
may-care gleam of Irish humour which 
there is not trouble enough on all this 
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round earth of trouble to quell. "No 
doubt she defends the step, or would de- 
fend it if it were assailed, on extremely 
high moral grounds. Can't you imagine 
what they would be ?" 

''I can't imagine in the least," he re- 
plied, crossly, suspecting the satire lurking 
in her words. '* My imagination is not so 
ready or brilliant as your own ; I am only 
confident you do Mrs. Lewis injustice." 

"It is bad policy to be confident of 
anything or anybody, you know ! That is 
article first of my creed. Let me recom- 
mend you to make it an article of yours. 
If you had done so earlier, you would not 
be surprised at my telling you that Mrs. 
Lewis has made one confidant, and may 
soon make another." 

"One confidant!" he cried, aghast. 
" Good God I are you in earnest ? Who ?" 

" Your cousin was the who !" 
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" Paul ! Has she told Paul ? Are you 
sure ?*' 

'* Sure ! He implied as much very 
plainly yesterday; but before he could 
explain we were interrupted." 

'* Paul I" repeated Eoy. He did not say 
so, but he felt he would almost as soon it 
had been Ethel. "And Ethel — does she 
know?" 

'' I cannot tell ; but she was alone with 
Mrs. Lewis for a long time yesterday." 

" Was there ever a man so deceived and 
betrayed as I have been ?'* said Roy, in a 
Hamlet-like tone. "You think I have 
treated you badly I but if you could only 
know how others have treated me ! There's 
Paul, for instance. I would have trusted 
him, if all the women in the world had 
proved false, and yet even he has failed 
me. 

*• I should scarcely have fancied that 1" 
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Miss O'Hara said, dreamily. Yet Paul 
was nothing to her, save the hopeless and 
deserving lover, who might probably, at the 
end of the drama, marry Ethel Gordon. 
*' The question is not now who has told> 
but let us decide what is to be done. Shall 
you tell Ethel, or shall I?" she asked, 
coolly. 

" Tell Ethel !" he stammered ; such a 
' downright and uncompromising demand 
almost took away his breath. "Was she 
mad, this beautiful, imperious creature, of 
whom his fear was even greater than his 
admiration. 

"Yes, tell Ethel 1" she answered, with . 
another steady look. " Does it frighten 
you ? Well, it is sometimes a hard thing 
to tell the truth ; but, at its worst, it's 
never so hard as the consequences of false- 
hood. You might have learnt so much by 
this time." 

VOL. n. I 
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" You are plainly determined to teach it 
me," he said, with paling lips, " God 

• 

knows it would have been better if I had 
told Ethel at first, but now it is — too 
late !^' 

" Too late for what ? Is it ever too late 
to step out of the mire on to dry land ? 
It's only by speaking frankly now that you 
can save yourself with Ethel. Sooner or 
later Ethel must know all, for, if you and I 
are silent, others will speak." 

" Let us think over it." 

"No; we must decide now. I have 
spent more time here already than I in- 
tended." 

"Can't you spare me a few moments, 
when you give hours to Paul and that 
Vivyan puppy, whom I suppose you intend 
to marry." 

" Do you ?" she said, indifferently. " But 
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jou must not forget to explain the need 
for my presence." 

" How can I explain anything, when you 
treat me like this ? — when you remove me 
to such an infinite distance from you ?" he 
cried, with a sudden vibration of passion 
in his voice that startled her. " You must 
know, you must feel what it is I wished to 
say. That folly of which you talk at Denne 
the other day, was nearer wisdom than 
folly. You urge me to tell Ethel the truth. 
Do you know what it would be if I did 
tell her? It could only be that I love 
you, Kathleen — ^you only — you for ever — 
you so far above all other women that I 
would rather be miserable with you than 
condemned to live without you." 

" That is unfortunate," Miss O'Hara 
replied, her clear cold voice making a 
wonderful contrast to the passionate 

i2 
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eagerness of his. "Since you are not 
likely to possess the option of being miser- 
able with me. I fear, on the contrary, that 
you will be reduced to the necessity of 
being happy with some one else ; only, for 
your consolation, T must honestly say that 
a gentleman who changes his mind and 
his fancy so often, will be scarcely likely 
to find unmitigated bliss in any position 
of life." 

"For God's sake, spare me your mock- 
ery !" cried he, hoarsely. " If you could 
know what I have suffered the last few 
days, you would pity me. I never knew 
what the hell of jealousy was until I have 
endured it by seeing you with other men, 
each of whom has had a better right to 
your attention than I. At last I could 
bear it no longer, and I determined to get 
this opportunity to tell you all that it is 
imperative you should know " 
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She interrupted him. 

"Imperative to whom?" she demanded, 

*' To me, principally ; to you, I hope, in a 
measure." 

He leaned across the table which divid- 
ed them, and would have taken her hands, 
but she drew them back haughtily. 

"Kathleen!" he said, and the supreme 
excitement in his voice seemed to clash on 
the still air, " I swear to you that I love you 
more passionately, more intensely than I 
did when we were so happy last year at 
Monaco. You are infinitely dearer and 
nearer to me now than when we parted 
that night at Mayence. Kathleen, beloved 
Kathleen, my beautiful, my dearest one, 
have you no love left for me ? Is it all 
dead ? Can I bring none of it to life again 
by the devotion of a lifetime ? Oh, love ! 
love ! They say women never forget. 
Oh, if I could only hope that you would 
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come to me again as you came to me 
before !" 

He stopped abruptly, partly because he 
was out of breath, and partly because 
there was something exceedingly discour- 
aging to any prolonged effort of eloquence 
in the steady brilliance of Kathleen's eyes. 
Not once had her gaze wandered from his 
face, not once had the long dark lashes 
drooped in jnaidenly shyness, or the 
delicious pink colour on her cheek deep- 
ened. 

Her self-possession was simply imper- 
turbable, unrujfled by any sign of confusion 
or trace even of indignation. When he 
ceased speaking, she answered him as 
quietly as though he had been addressing 
to her the most common-place of remarks. 

" And if I came to you, Mr. Oonyngham, 
pray what would you do with me ? We 
do not live in Utah, and I believe you are 
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engaged to marry my sister, Ethel 
Gordon !" 

^^But 1 was engaged to you first ^^ he 
exclaimed, with a sudden flash of hope 
lighting up his face, and making his eyes 
shine like stars. Surely this girl, with her 
passionate Irish blood, her reckless Bohe- 
mian rearing, would never have taken his 
declaration so coolly, unless she meant to 
grant all he desired. " Kathleen, have you 
forgotten that ? I can never forget it. I 
was engaged to you first, and I worship 
you, therefore my first duty is to you !" 

" In other words," said she, leaning with 
her elbows on the table, her lovely face 
supported on her two hands, and looking 
him steadily in the eyes. " You are kind 
enough to ofEer to break your engage- 
ment with Ethel for me, is that it? I 
always like things put into plain English." 

" I ofEer to put the engagement aside. 
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and act as if it did not exist — which, in 
truth, it does not I" he answered, with a 
sharp ring of defiance in his voice. " A 
man cannot be bound to two women, and 
I gave my faith and my heart to you a 
year ago. Do you remember the pledge 
we exchanged when we parted at Mayence ? 
What I desire now, above all things on 
earth, is to redeem that pledge." 

" How ?" demanded she, laconically. 

*'Is there more than one way?" he 
asked, thinking that surely no man in 
making a proposal was ever assailed by 
such point-blank questioning before. " We 
promised to marry each other, Kathleen, 
and I — I am more than willing to fulfil 
that promise now." 

Men seldom talk well when they are 
making love, innumerable novelists and 
poets to the contrary, notwithstanding; 
but, if Eoy talked unusually badly, it can 
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at least be said for him that he talked at a 
remarkable disadvantage. Very few men 
at such a time have the misfortune to 
address an attentive listener critically 
on the alert, much less to feel a steady 
pair of eyes gazing through and through 
them. 

Into those steady golden-brown eyes 
there came a sudden gleam at his last 
words, but as it came quickly, so also did 
it vanish. 

" How good of you !" she said, but so 
quietly that only the words themselves 
betrayed their irony. '* Have you made 
any arrangement by which your generous 
intention can be made into an accomplish- 
ed fact ?" 

He looked at her doubtfully. Never 
had he felt more thoroughly puzzled how 
to "take" her. Was she in earnest, or 
was she only making a fool of him ? She 
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had been so little in the habit of amusing 
herself with him of late, however, and it 
was exceedingly improbable that she would 
select such a subject as this on which to 
begin, that he finally decided she was in 
earnest — in sober, downright earnest ! 

"Arrangements are easily made,*' he 
replied. '* I have thought of one plan 
which seems feasible enough. It is that 
to-day, to-night, to-morrow, any time you 
choose — the sooner the better — ^you should 
meet me at some place, from which we can 
drive to Alton, and take the train for 
London. As soon as we reach town, we 
will be married, and then, if you will, we 
can start for the Continent at once." 

** Are you in earnest ?" she asked, chang- 
ing colour for the first time. "Do you 
really mean this ?" 

" Try me !" he exclaimed, passionately. 
*' That is all I ask. Appoint the hour, and 
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let me show you whether I am in earnest 
or not." 

She was silent for a minute, which 
. seemed an hour to him ; then she said 
abruptly, with the air of one who has defi- 
nitely made up her mind, 

"There is a train which passes Alton 
at ten o'clock at night for London, is there 
not? How would that answer? You 
know there will be some people here for 
dinner this evening, and Ethel talks of a 
moonlight tennis-party. It will afford an 
excellent opportunity for leaving sub rosd.^* 

'* It will be an excellent opportunity," 
he cried, eager still, but certainly amazed. 
He had not flattered himself with any 
anticipation of such quick success as this, 
and it rather astonished him — shall we say 
it? — rather disappointed him. He attri- 
buted his success, however, to the resist- 
less passion which, despite all her assevera* 
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tions to the contrary, Kathleen still felt 
for him, and being somewhat beside him- 
self with passion for her, he had small 
disposition to find fault. 

*' To-night, then," he said, quickly. 
^' And now, oh I my darling, how can 
I " 

Do what was never determined, for at 
that moment she rose, looking at her 
watch as she did so. 

'*I find that I have considerably ex- 
'Ceeded the time I allowed you for explana- 
tion," she said, coldly ; "its novel and 
engrossing nature must be my excuse. I 
have never before been invited to elope, 
much less to be actively instrumental to 
the jilting of my own sister. Let me 
thank you for a new sensation, Mr. Con- 
jngham, as well as for half an hour's 
-excellent entertainment, and now, good 
morning." 
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She bent her head, the mockery, which 
of all her moods he hated most, quivering 
about her lips and shining in her eyes, and 
would have swept past him to the door, if 
he had not stepped quickly forward and 
barred her path, as he had done once before 
in that very spot. 

** By " — he forgot himself far 

enough to utter a deep, bitter oath under 
his breath — " you shall not go like this I 
you shall tell me the truth, at least, before 
you do go. Have you deliberately been 
making a fool of me? Have you been 
lying to me with your eyes and your 
tongue all this time? Do you not mean 
to marry me after all ? Answer !" 

He grasped her arm hard and stood 
pale as ashes, his eyes glaring like a mad* 
man's. 

She shook ofE his hold contemptuously,, 
as if he had been a noxious insect. 
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" Many you ! " she repeated, with a 
scorn on her mouth and in her tone 
which stung trebly as cruelly as nettles — 
*'marry yoUj Boy Oonyngham — never! — 
mot if there was not another man on aU 
God's earth. And when you talk of my 
eyes and my tongue lying to you," she went 
on, indignantly, **it is you who lie, you 
whose lips the truth seems incapable of 
crossing. I have only questioned you, and 
gauged — or tried to gauge — the depth of 
your deceit. In doing this, I have not 
only found you false in thought, word, and 
deed, ready to act towards Ethel as you 
acted towards me, but I have found you 
devoid of one sentiment of generosity or 
one idea of honour. Well, as I knew you, 
I came here to offer mv best advice for 
Ethel's sake ; now I am heartily glad you 
accepted nothing, it leaves me free to act 
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as I think best. Let me pass ! don't try 
to detain me a moment more." 

A man of three times Roy's moral courage 
would have fallen back at that imperious 
command, and before the look of defiance 
which accompanied it. As he fell back, 
she passed out, and he, thus left alone, sat 
down like one stunned, and flinging his 
arms across the table, buried his face on 
them. 

When Miss O'Hara entered the house, 
she found that even then no one was stir- 
ring; the servants had arisen and done 
their work, and the rooms were open, fair, 
and cool, but an enchanted palace could 
not have been more silent. The clock 
pointed to seven, and she knew the break- 
fast hour was at ten. 

"What am I to do with myself?" she 
thought, wearily. 
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The dining-room looked pleasant with 
its half-closed blinds, through which the 
golden sunbeams slanted. She went in as 
she was, determined to run up and 
change the dress and shoes that gave evi- 
dence of her walk, a little later on. 

Before she had half crossed the big 
room, she became aware of the presence of 
some one in the depths of Mr. Vivyan'& 



pet chair, devouring a newspaper. 

" Good morning, Miss O'Hara," he said, 
and looking up with a start, Miss O'Hara 
found herself facing Captain Conyngham. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUBJECT IS ENDED BETWEEN US !" 

" Let me but bear your love, 
m bear your cares." 



GOOD morning, Miss O'Hara !" 
*' Good morning, Captain Conyng- 
ham. Excuse my apparent rudeness in 
not seeing you. I never expected to find 
anyone here at this hour." 

"You could not have expected it less 
than I did," he said, smiling. " I know the 
habits of this household well, and I had 
resigned myself to at least two hours of 
prospective solitude." 

VOL. n. ^ 
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*' Your resignation was accompanied 
by philosophy," she remarked, glancing 
from the newspaper to the capacious arm- 
chair. *' Don't be alarmed, and imagine 
that I have come in to disturb you. I am 
on my way upstairs to change my dress 
before breakfast, but I felt a little tired, 
and this room looked cool and inviting." 

** You seem to have been walking," he 
said, glancing in turn from her hat to her 
dew-stained boots and skirt. ** Pray sit 
down, you are not disturbing me in the 
least." 

'' Thanks," she said, sinking into a chair. 
As she did so, he saw that she was evi- 
dently more than a little tired ; indeed, 
she looked so exhausted that for a 
moment he was quite startled. 

" Shouldn't you like a fan, or water ; I 
can ring and have some brought directly." 

She shook her head. 
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"I shall do well enough without any- 
thing, thank you. I am only tired because I 
am not accustomed to matutinal exertion." 

'' If you are not accustomed to it, I 
scarcely think you are wise to begin it iu 
such weather. Early rising is a maxim of 
health I haven't much faith in." 

" But you seem to rise early, notwith- 
standing." 

'* Oh, a soldier should not mind trifles, 
you know." Paul always fell back on his 
profession when a question of health was 
on the tapis. " Besides, I was restless all 
night ; I could not sleep. Something in 
the atmosphere, I expect; and there was 
nothing for me but to turn out early this 
morning. Roy left home before I did, and 
fancying he was coming here to breakfast, 
I followed. But it seems I was mistaken ; 
if he is coming, he is not yet arrived." 

He looked at Miss O'Hara very steadily 

k2 
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as he said the last words, and she returned 
his gaze unflinchingly. 

*• I don't think Mr. Conyngham is com- 
ing. At least he did not mention such an 
intention when I left him some ten 
minutes ago." 

** You have seen him, theo," exclaimed 
Paul. He could not help starting, though 
he added, " I suspepted as much." 

" I have had the pleasure of seeing him 
by appointment," she proceeded, with a 
coolness so unruffled that it amused even 
while it perplexed him. "Tfou suspected 
that also, perhaps." 

** No !" he answered, sitting down again 
in his arm-chair and eyeing her very doubt- 
fully, much as he would have looked at a 
spot where he had reason to suspect the 
existence of powder-mines. " No, I didnt 
expect that !" 

" Yet could anything be more natural. 
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pray ? Mrs. Lewis ruthlessly interrupted 
the most tender part of an interview on 
the terrace at Denne, and is it a wonder 
that we should have been anxious to 
resume it as soon as possible ?" 

" I have ceased to wonder at anything a 
woman may say or do," he observed, drily. 
** "Whether you are in earnest or whether 
you are in jest, heaven only knows, but in 
either case your conduct is quite inexpli- 
cable to me." 

" Is Mr. Roy Conyngham's conduct more 
explicable to you?" she asked, ^*or have 
you ceased to wonder, also, at anything a 
man may say or do? Of the two, that 
would be the more useful frame of mind." 

**My cousin's conduct is sufficiently ex- 
plicable," said he ; " he is not the j&rst man 
I have known to forget where his honour 
and faith are due." 

" It would be rather difficult to decide 
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to whom your cousin's honour and faith 
are due — wouldn't it be ?" she asked, care- 
lessly. "A little while ago he thought 
that they were due to Ethel, now he decides 
that they are due to me." 

" Does he ?" cried Paul, his face darken- 
ing visibly. *^And I suppose you agree 
with him ?" 

** Could I do other ? I ask you^ Captain 
Conyngham, you who have been preju- 
diced against me from the beginning, 
whether his honour and faith do not be- 
long to me by a better right than they do 
to Ethel?" 

" If you mean that he was bound to you 
first, I grant that ; but still " 

" But still," and she curled her lip, " a 
woman like myself, a bit of vagabond- 
flirting material, should know better than 
to take aupied de la leitr^ all that a fine 
gentleman of family and wealth may 
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chance to say to me in the course of his 
idle hours." 

"I was not going to say that, Miss 
O'Hara. You hnow I was not going to 
say that !" 

" "What does it matter whether you were 
going to say it ? You meant it And you 
are not far wrong. Of course, it would 
be nonsense to talk of Mr. Conyngham's 
being bound to me, if he were not fool 
enough to press the fact himself." 

If she had not taken pleasure just then 
in mocking herself in the bitterness of her 
spirit, she might have laughed outright at 
the expression of Paul's eyes as he regard- 
ed her. They were so grave and so 
exceedingly puzzled, those large dark eyes 
of his. What to make of her he certainly 
did not know. She had been an enigma 
to him from the first. One moment he 
thoroughly distrusted her, the next he 
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trusted in her with all his souL Now he 
did neither, he simplj wondered at her. 

'* Captain Gonjngham," she said, sudden- 
ly, with impetnoos decision, ^ whj shouldn't 
you and I speak plainly, and understand 
one another ? We hare nothing to lose, 
we may have something to gain by it. I 
am a waif — a stray, who may naturally be 
supposed to want a home, who may natu- 
rally be excused for taking one, even imder 
slightly unfavourable circumstances, if it 
is offered. You are in love with Ethel! 
Nay,'* holding up her hand imperatively, 
as he tried to speak, ''hear me out, we 
may serve each other s interests better 
than you think — at least, I may serve your 
interests. What will you give me, for 
example, to accept an offer of marriage 
which Mr. Roy Conyngham has generously 
made me this morning, the fulfilment, you 
know, of one year's engagement, and in 
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this way leave the coast clear for you to 
propose to Ethel ?" 

" Miss O'Hara 1" 

It was fairly a gasp. Never had Paul 
been so thoroughly astonished, never had 
his breath been so completely taken away 
by any creature born of woman as by this 
audacious girl. She had pushed her hat 
back from her beautiful flushed face, her 
long hair had fallen over her shoulders 
down to her waist in wonderful rippling 
waves, her eyes, full of defiance, faced him 
fully. If she was not in earnest, it is cer- 
tain no one could have appeared more 
thoroughly so. She waited a minute im- 
patiently. 

" I am anxious for your answer. You 
can't deny that you are in love with Ethel. 
I have seen that from the first, and my 
eyes never deceive me. Now if I elope 
with Roy, as he is kind enough to propose. 
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you will be able, with the least possible 
exercise of tact and judgment, to step into 
his vacated place." 

" Do you mean to tell me honestly that 
Roy has seriously asked you to elope with 

him r 

"I am so much in earnest that the 
matter is all arranged. We are to take 
French leave at Ethel's tennis-party to- 
night, to drive to Alton, and take the 
ten o'clock train for London. Arrived 
there, we can be married at once, and 
leave for the Continent immediately. 
There, my dear, disreputable old father 
will receive us with open arms, and kill the 
fatted calf for the offspring who has 
baited her hook sufficiently well to land a 
fish worth having in point of £. s. d.— 
voila le programme. "What do you think of 
it, and can you revise it ?" 

" Roy proposed all this !" cried Paul, his 
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breath coming short and hard; '* and you 
— may I venture to ask what you said to* 
such an arrangement ?" 

" Can you doubt that I at once jumped 
at the offer, and thanked the gentleman 
effusively who had rewarded my long con- 
stancy so nobly at last ?" 

" I can imagine anything in the world 
sooner than that you for a moment har- 
boured such thoughts." 

" Why not ? Is it not good enough for 
me ? Bah ! Captain Conyngham, a truce 
to nonsense. Tell me instead whether you 
are prepared to take advantage of the 
golden opportunity Eoy and I mean te 
give you ?" 

"If you will exQuse me," said Paul, 
gravely, *'it is you who are talking non- 
sense. I no more believe that you have 
agreed to elope with Roy than that you 
have agreed to elope with — me ! If you 
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i^ill only be frank, and tell me really all 
he said and what you mean to do !" 

" That is exactly what I don't know ; I 
have no idea what I mean to do," she 
answered, dropping her flippant tone and 
looking at him with anxious eyes. " What 
shall I do? Shall I pack up my trunk 
and tell Ethel the truth, or shall I leave 
her to learn, suspect, or guess as best she 
can ?" 

" God knows I The matter has grown 
so complicated that it is far beyond my 
diplomacy, which, you know, is very tram- 
parent. It seems impossible to leave Miss 
Gordon in ignorance of Roy's conduct, and 
yet it will be dreadful to tell her the truth." 

** But if we leave it unsaid, there is Mrs. 
Lewis to enlighten her." 

"There,. I think, you are mistaken. 
Mrs. Lewis promised me yesterday she 
^ould say nothing." 
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"Mrs. Lewis promised P' repeated Kath- 
leen. She leaned her head against the 
back of her chair and laughed out — " How 
you men do believe in women — sometimes t 
— in pretty, innocent widows especially. 
I have discovered the open sesame to your 
affection and trust, and when I am thirty 
I shall act as if I were six ; then I may 
play spy in a window and get credited 
with the most high-minded and honourable 
sentiments." 

" It is hard to call Mrs. Lewis a spy,"^ 
said Paul, who disliked Kathleen's tone 
with regard to her own sex more than any- 
thing-^" it was purely accidental her being 
in the library !" 

" Eeally I I confess my credulity is not 
so great as yours; perhaps because my 
appreciation of infantine blue eyes is less 
lively. It seems to me, if Mrs. Lewis had 
regretted the accident which revealed to 
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ter a matter in which she had no concern, 
she would have held her tongue." 

" I think we need not fear her." 

''That is to say, you have faith in your 
influence over her. Of course you are the 
best judge of that. But what am I to 
do?" 

*' Don't think me weak or vacillating, 
Miss O'Hara, but I beg of you to defer 
any definite step for twenty-four hours. I 
will see Koy, and speak to him ; and — and 
it is a grave matter, you know, for your- 
self. You must not be hasty in action. 
Will you accede to my request !" 

" Yes," Kathleen said, vainly smothering 
a yawn. 

*' You see it is very hard for me to make 
up my mind to the necessity that Miss 
■Gordon must hear the truth," he added. 

'* And yet how eagerly many men in 
your position would grasp at such an 
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opportunity," she said, looking at him 
meditatively. 

Captain Conyngham turned very red — 
an unusual thing for him to do. 

** Permit me to say that your imagina- 
tion has led you entirely astray with regard 
to the feeling which I entertain for Miss 
Gordon. I will not deny that she charms 
my taste more than any other woman I 
have ever known, and no doubt, had she 
been free, I might easily have fallen in 
love with her ; but she was not free, even 
in fancy, when I met her first, therefore 
what might have been, stopped short at 
sincere friendship." 

" Indeed !" cried Miss O'Hara. It must 
be confessed that she arched her eyebrows 
a little incredulously. The young lady 
had learned to look with very much the 
eye of a cynic upon anything verging on 
platonics. 
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** I am quite willing to give you twenty- 
four hours, in which to decide what 
sincere friendship may dictate with regard 
to telling Ethel the truth !" she said, with 
a short, bitter laugh. " But I should not 
advise you to be influenced by anything 
your cousin may promise or affirm. Cap- 
tain Conyngham," she went on, with sud- 
den energy, " there is no truth in that man. 
If you do not realize and remember that, 
you will regret it." 

" I realize it fully," he answered, some- 
what sternly. " And I do not think there 
is the least danger of my forgetting it." 

At this point the conversation ended. 
The clock struck eight, and, like another 
Cinderella, Kathleen jumped up. 

" I must go," she said. " I have my 
toilette to make, and if I stay longer some 
one may come down and find us tHe-a^eie^ 
and that will be awkward — for you !" 
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" Pray don't trouble yourself on my ac- 
count. I am not particularly afraid of 
Mrs. Grundy." 

At breakfast everybody seemed languid 
and out of spirits, a very usual effect of 
hot weather. As they came in, one after 
another, signs of lassitude showed them- 
selves in their faces and movements. Mrs. 
Vivyan did not put in an appearance at all, 
and Ethel looked as white as a lily, as she 
sat at the head of the table pouring out the 
tea and coffee. Mrs. Lewis seemed to 
have fared better than any of the party, 
though she was the most voluble in her 
complaints of restlessness and sultry nights. 
A soupqon of bloom of Ninon had supplied 
the delicate pink touch of nature's hand, 
and, on the whole, she looked like a 
Dresden figure, what with her milk and 
rose skin, and saucer-blue eyes, expression- 
less save of inanity. 

VOL. n. L 
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" I never slept a wink all night," she 
cried, piteously. 

"And I spent the night in smoking," 
Waldemar said, dropping an enormous 
lump of sugar into his coffee, and disdain- 
ing the cream with the gesture of a Turk. 
"What a pity you couldn't do that, Mrs. 
Lewis ! Tobacco is such a soother of 
troubles." 
^ " Suppose we sleep all day, and spend 
, the night on the lawn. Will you join me 
in that. Miss O'Hara ?" the widow begged, 
prettily. 

" Some of us might well sleep all day," 
growled Mr. Vivyan. *' Will you tell me, 
Waldemar, what made you knock the 
chairs about over my head at daylight this 
morning ?" 

" I forgot your head was beneath me," 
Waldemar replied, deprecatingly. " I 
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chanced to be up at daylight because I 
had been up all night." 

" It was you whom I heard, then, going 
downstairs so early ?" 

" It may have been — 1 did go down 
about five o'clock." 

As Waldemar said this, he looked across 
the table at Miss O'Hara. It was a look 
compounded strangely of misery and 
triumph — a look which said as plainly as 
words could have done that he was fully 
aware of her interview with Eoy Conyng- 
ham, and, unfortunately, others beside 
Kathleen were able to read that look's 
jealous significance. Those others were 
Mrs. Lewis and Ethel. Paul might be 
added, only Paul understood the whole 
meaning of the glance, which. they did not, 
A sharp pang seized Ethel's heart. At 
that moment she thought only of her sis- 

l2 
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ter. What was Kathleen doing? What 
was going on between Kathleen and Wal- 
demar ? What did his glance mean ? It 
was too plainly, too desperately in earnest 
not to mean something. 

In truth, Waldemar had forgotten him- 
self, and shot a veritable thunderbolt from 
those red-brown, laughter-loving eyes of 
his. Miss O'Hara received the thunder- 
bolt composedly, but Mrs. Lewis gave a 
little dramatic start and looked at Paul. 
She remembered the note of the evening 
before, and it suddenly occurred to her, as 
it had occurred to Waldemar, that that 
note meant an appointment. 

Nothing more was said on the subject 
of the early rising, however, and breakfast 
passed rather silently by. After it, Paul, 
pleading business as an excuse, went back 
to Denne, much to the widow's disgust. 
She had flattered herself that her presence 
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was the magnetic attraction which had 
brought him to Vivyan at such an early 
hour, and she had purposed decoying him 
into the shrubbery, and discussing the 
^' note " and its meaning to her mind. But 
Captain Conyngham was deaf to her hint, 
blind to the imploring glances of her eyes. 
Back to Denne he went, and the blue-eyed 
widow was left inconsolable to fan herself, 
and pore over the last novel. 

Waldemar, meanwhile, had met Miss 
O'Hara in the hall after breakfast, and 
spoken in the most open and decided 
manner. 

" I must see you alone," he said. " Will 
you come and take a walk with me ?" 

" Is there any necessity you should see 
me alone ? It is very hot for a walk." 

" We can go to the summer-house. It 
will not be much warmer there now than 
it was at five o'clock this morning." 
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In making this remark, he was not 
aware that Mrs.Vivyan was coming slowly 
down the oak staircase just behind him^ 
else he would not have spoken so loudly 
or so significantly. 

Kathleen, who was aware of the fact> 
saw at once that she dare not provoke 
any further comment on her early outing. 
She extended her hand, therefore, and lift- 
ing her hat that lay on a side-table, said, 
very coldly, ' 

" We can take a short walk, if you de- 
sire it. 

Waldemar had no cause to congratulate 
himself, however, for no sooner were they 
safely out of hearing than she turned upon 
him haughtily enough. 

"What is the meaning of this?" she 
asked ; " what possible right have you to 
demand an interview with me like this ?" 

" As much right as Mr. Conyngham had 
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to appoint one, I suppose/' he answered, 
sharply, losing all control over himself. 

But he saw in a moment that he had 
made a mistake; there was nothing of 
tameness in the lightning that flashed 
upon him from Miss O'Hara's eyes. 

"You strangely forget yourself," she 
said, slowly and deliberately, in well modu- 
lated accents ; "the distinction which makes 
the difference between Mr. Conyngham and 
yourself is the distinction of my choice I 
I chose to meet him this morning, and I 
do not choose to walk with you now. 
Therefore I shall return to the house." 

She turned majestically, but as she did 
so he turned also, and, keeping close to her 
side, spoke with imploring haste. 

" Pray forgive me. I have offended you. 
I should not have said that. But if you 
knew how wretched, how miserable I 
am 
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They were identically the same words as 
Roy Conyngham had said before. At the 
repetition, Miss O'Hara's patience — never 
particularly long-lasting — altogether gave 
way. 

"And pray why should I desire to 
know?" she questioned. "It cannot be 
especially interesting to me to learn 
exactly how wretched and miserable you 
may chance to fancy yourself ! On the 
contrary, you must excuse me when I say 
that a spy deserves to be miserable." 

" And you think I am a spy," he cried, a 
deep burning flush creeping over his face, 
up to the very roots of his auburn hair. 

"Can I think otherwise?" she asked, 
pausing for the better convenience of 
facing him. '* Can you deny that you 
walked — that you even followed me this 
morning ? What is that but the conduct 
of a spy ?" 
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'* It is the conduct of a man who loves 
you too well to think of anything but that 
love." 

But the way in which her short upper 
lip curled was not particularly encouraging 
to such a plea. 

'* A man of honour loves like a man of 
honour. He may forget everything else, 
but he never forgets that honour," she 
answered. 

Waldemar's brow knitted, and his jfingers 
were involuntarily clenched together. It 
was hard work to keep down the excitement 
raging within, very hard work to allow no 
expression of the overmastering force of 
his jealous and* resentful feelings. 

"I do not think I have forgotten my 
honour," he said, quietly, by a supreme 
effort — " at least, / have never made love 
to one woman while I was engaged to 
another." 
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" What extraordinary self - control !'' 
Kathleen said, mockingly. " But if a man 
has never robbed a hen-roost, is it any 
reason he should esteem himself particu- 
larly virtuous in stealing a hare ?" 

It was now Waldemar's turn to draw 
himself up haughtily; the very want of 
refinement in the comparison made it 
sound doubly odious. 

" You misunderstand me terribly, if 
you fancy I wanted to act as a spy on your 
movements this morning. I spoke the 
honest truth at breakfast when I said that 
I had been up all night, and I was just 
thinking of turning in when I saw you 
leave the house and cross the lawn. I was 
very much surprised — ^you can credit that, 
I am sure — and suspecting you had gone 
to meet Conyngham, I — I simply wished 
to set my suspicions at rest one way or tho 
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other. So I followed you, and as soon as 
I saw beyond a doubt that you had gon& 
to meet that man, I came away." 

Even as he spoke his eyes flashed fire, 
and jealousy made a hell of his breast. 

" Naturally," she said, with a sneer which 
would have disfigured a less lovely mouth. 
" You went away, after having gained all 
you wanted." 

*' And now," he went on, ignoring the 
contemptuous indifference of her voice, " I 
want to ask if this is to continue ? How 
has that man so much influence over you 
that you, whom he has denied and insulted, 
will accord him private interviews and 
keep appointments that he chooses to 
make? How does he dare to trifle with 
you like this?" he cried, waxing more 
passionate. "Is it because he knows or 
thinks that you have no defender? Oh^ 
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Kathleen — Miss O'Hara, only say one word, 
and I will show him how far you are from 
being defenceless !" 

All this, which might have been very 
absurd and melodramatic, wafis, in truth, 
fio deeply, tragically earnest that even Miss 
O'Hara felt no inclination to laugh. Young 
as she was, she had seen much of the 
mischief which the passions of men some- 
times work even in this eminently practical 
age of ours, and so she felt a little un- 
comfortable as she faced the desperate, 
passionate eyes of the man before her. 
She certainly did not want further com- 
plication of trouble on her hands ; per- 
haps it was on this account that her voice 
was decidedly softer when she spoke 
again. 

" How often must I tell you that I need 
no defender? I am quite able to take 
<5are of myself if a dozen Eoy Conyng- 
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hams were matched against me — insteadf 
of one I" 

"Are you sure of that?" he asked. He 
did not say, as he had done once before, 
that he knew she was. Besides being^ 
desperate and passionate, his thouglits were 
just then full of painful doubt. Like Paul^ 
he was puzzled what to think of her. 
" You know how I love you," he went on^ 
after a moment — " you know how happy I 
should be if you would only make this love 
of some account to you, if you would only let 
me be a shield between you and the world, 
if you would only give me the right — which,, 
if you do not give me, I may take for my- 
self — to call that scoundrel, that unprinci- 
pled, unmigitated scoundrel to account ! I 
have tried to be patient, but I can bear it 
no longer ! Kathleen, is there no hope for 
me?" 

Kathleen looked at him intently as he 
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•stood before her, eager, impassioned, des- 
perately in earnest, young, handsome, and 
as stalwart an Englishman as one could 
wish to look upon. The protection he 
offered was much, the love he offered was 
more, 4.he wealth and position he could 
give were most of all in the scale of tempta- 
tion to the girl who had been the play- 
thing of fortune, almost an outlaw from 
her birth. But outlaw, friendless, almost 
homeless as she was, the instinct of the 
woman was strong within her. That divine 
instinct which, unwarped by social train- 
ing, recoils even from love, when love in 
turn does not rise to welcome it. 

''Why should I give you hope?" she 
asked at last, very slowly. " I suppose 
I ought to thank you for loving me, though 
I should have much preferred you had not ; 
but 1 do not love you.'' 

" That may be because you still 
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love Koy Conyngham," he said, bitterly. 

It would have been an ill-advised speech 
to make to any woman. To Kathleen 
O'Hara it was a speech that signed and 
sealed his metaphorical death-warrant at 
once. She drew herself up to the full 
height of her stately figure, the eloquent 
blood flashing into her fair cheek, her eyes 
expanding with their superb full-orbed 
glow. She looked like a born empress, this 
daughter of a disreputable father. 

'' A few minutes ago I was foolish 
enough to imagine that the sentiment of 
love included respect. You are kind 
enough to show me my mistake. At least, 
it is impossible to imagine that you can 
entertain the faintest semblance of such a 
feeling for a woman whom you insult by 
declaring that she may be in love with the 
man who is engaged to her sister ! Under- 
stand once for all that this subject is quite 
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ended between us ! If you have clung to 
a single thread of hope up to this moment, 
know that I snap it now. Henceforth you 
have no concern with me or my affairs. It 
does not matter to you what I choose to 
do, or whom I choose to meet. When you 
made yourself a spy upon me, you ended 
at once and for ever any regard which I 
felt, or might have learned to feel for 

you." 

Pitiless as youth is prone to be, and too 
angry to care what dangerous strife of 
passion she might have awakened, she 
turned, and walked away, leaving her 
stinging words behind her. This time 
Waldemar made no effort to follow. He 
only felt, as he watched her cross the 
shadow-dappled lawn and enter the house, 
that he had, with rude, impatient hands, 
shaken down his last leaf of hope. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

" DOES ANYTHING MAKE HAPPINESS ?" 

" Perfect happiness, I believe, was never intended 
by the Deity to be the lot of one of his creatures.*' 

'' T REALLY don't like the manner in 
-■- which things seem to be going on 
between Waldemar and Miss O'Hara, 
Ethel I" said Mrs. Vivyan, gravely. 

For a wonder, the two ladies of the 
house were alone. After Captain Conyng- 
ham had taken his departure, and Kath- 
leen and Waldemar had disappeared, Mrs. 
Lewis retired to her chamber in a fit of 
misanthropy, probably, and Mrs. Vivyan, 
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entering the sitting-room, found Etbel 
quite alone and quite idle, with a strange, 
pre-occupied look on her usually placid 
features. It was quite without prece- 
dent to see Ethel wear so weary an expres- 
sion, and so unusual to see her with her 
hands lying idly in her lap, that her aunt 
would have started into uneasiness had she 
not been full at the time of Waldemar's 
infatuation and its probable results ; as it 
was, the significant attitude and expression 
of her niece only made a momentary im- 
pression on her. 

'* What has happened, auntie ?" asked 
Miss Gordon, looking up. " What is going 
on between Kathleen andWaldemar that 
you do not like ?" 

" You might see what is going on," 
answered Mrs. Vivyan, in a vexed voice. 
" Of course you may say that flirtation ' 

does not generally mean anything, but 
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when it is a flirtation between a bead- 
strong man like Waldemar and a girl who 
is naturally anxious to establish herself in 
life it may mean a good deal." 

" I am afraid Waldemar is very much in 
love with Kathleen," said Ethel, in the 
tone of one who makes a reluctant admis- 
sion, *' but I really don't think she is the 
least in love with him." 

" In love !" repeated Mrs. Vivyan, im- 
patiently. '*Whp talked of her being 
in love? Do you suppose a girl like 
Miss O'Hara is ever likely to marry for 
love r 

" I don't know," answered Ethel, doubt- 
fully. Somehow the question brought a 
cloud to her face. Was she only just be- 
ginning to realise how very little she knew 
of this strange sister of hers ? 

''The mere idea is truly absurd," her 
aunt went on, decidedly. " Women of 

m2 
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Miss O'Hara's stamp — I put the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of her life entirely out 
of consideration — are the last women in 
the world to introduce a matter of senti- 
ment into the important business of their 
establishment. If Waldemar is mad 
enough to offer himself, you may be sure 
that she will accept him without any hesi- 
tation on the score of what she may or 
may not feel for him." 

" Waldemar has probably been in love a 
dozen times before," Ethel observed, by 
way of consolation. 

"That makes it all the worse," Mrs. 
Vivyan answered, promptly. '* He has 
now passed the age for boyish fancies, and 
this is likely to be a very serious matter. 
You know his temperament, you know how 
impulsive he is in everything. Oh, Ethel, 
I am sorry to reproach you, but if you had 
only listened to the advice of your uncle 
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and myself none of this trouble would have 
<5ome to pass." 

" Yet I did not think of myself — I meant 
to act for the best," said Ethel. She spoke 
more to herself than to her aunt; she 
rseemed to be answering some inward 
appeal. She had not thought of herself; 

she had meant to act for the best — for 

^ 

Kathleen ; why then should this strange 

new suspicion, this complicating trouble of 

more than one kind, have sprung up from 

what she had done ? 

'*My darling, who knows that better 
than I ?" asked the elder lady, going over 
and kissing her. '' Don't think I am 
blaming you — I wouldn't do that for the 
world — I only mean if you had listened, 
Ethel." 

''Yes; I know it is all my fault/' Ethel 
<5ried, sorrowfully. "You may blame as 
much as you like, and I am very sorry I 
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have brought anxiety to Uncle Hugh and 
yourself, but still I have a thorough con- 
viction— it is borne in upon me, as the 
Quakers say — that Kathleen will never 
marry Waldemar, even if he asks her to da 
so a hundred times." 

Mrs. Vivyan shook her head. Just then 
she stood as the very personification of 
worldly wisdom, and worldly wisdom de- 
clined to credit the notion of a girl without 
a sou of her own refusing to marry a man 
who was young, sufficiently good-looking^ 
of very fair fortune, and of unexceptionable 
social status. 

" There is no question but that she will 
marry him, if he is foolish enough to give 
her the chance. If you could have heard 
what I did a few minutes ago, as I came 
down the stairs. They were in the hall, 
and Waldemar asked her to go for a walk. 
She answered it was too warm. Then he 
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said, in the most significant tone, that they 
could go to the summer-house, where it 
would not be warmer than it was at five 
o'clock this morning I Miss O'Hara was 
evidently about to refuse, but seeing me, 
she at once took her hat and went. Now, 
Ethel, I would not for the world say any- 
thing to hurt your feelings, but you can 
ask yourself whether any but a very fast 
girl would be likely to act in such a 
way !" 

" In such a way as what ? It does not 
follow that Kathleen was in the summer- 
house at five o'clock, simply because 
Waldemar said it was no warmer now than 
then I" 

But Ethel's heart sank even while she 
spoke. She remembered the glance at 
the breakfast-table, a glance which did not 
look much as if Waldemar had been the 
companion of her sister's walk, or the 
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person with whom she had kept an ap- 
pointment. 

" The tone was far more significant than 
the words," went on Mrs. Yivyan, whose 
,eyes and ears were more than ordinarily 
quick. "My dear Ethel, there was some- 
thing connected with the summer-house at 
five o'clock — ^you may be sure of it 1 When 
Miss O'Hara saw me she changed colour, 
and you can judge whether she was likely 
to do that without sufficient cause." 

Ethel replied nothing. She knew Kath- 
leen's wonderful self-possession too well to 
deny this telling point. 

"Besides, I asked the butler, when I 
met him a moment later, if he knew whether 
anyone had left the house very early. He 
said that the glass-door leading out was 
ajar, and that about seven he saw Miss 
O'Hara come in from the shrubbery." 

'' But this only shows that she took a 
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walk," said Ethel. Her heart was grow- 
ing sorer every moment with a soreness 
which Mrs. Yivyan did not even faintly 
guess at, but she fought loyally for her 
sister all the same. " Surely, auntie, there 
is no harm in a walk ! I don't think the 
straitest-laced person in the world could 
call it improper to take a stroll in the 
shrubbery, and come back at ^even o'clock. 
As for an appointment with Waldetnar, 
why should she make an appointment with 
him, when they can see each other at any 
and every hour of the day ?" 

Mrs. Yivyan only shook her head wisely 
again. Proof she had none, but her con- 
viction was as big as Mount Horeb. 

" There was more than a mere walk in 

* 

question," she persisted. '* Waldemar 
would never have spoken, Miss O'Hara 
would never have looked as she did, if I 
had not been there. Ethel, what did I tell 
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you the very day that girl came ? Did I 
not say I distrusted her ? The distrust 
has grown every hour she has been here. 
Now I feel confident she is playing some 
underhand game which will shock us all 
dreadfully when it comes to light." 

" How can you say such a thing ?" ex- 
claimed Ethel. She grew suddenly pale 
as ashes. That horrible feeling which the 
French call a serreinent de coeur seized her 
in its sickening constriction. For a minute 
she could not utter another word ; the 
scene of the preceding night rose up 
before her with startling vividness. She 
seemed to be looking again out of the 
shadowy darkness by the leaves of the 
passion-flower, down the long, lighted 
room, to where Kathleen sat in all her 
peerless beauty at the piano, with Koy 
Conyngham's fair handsome face bending 
over her. She saw the slip of folded 
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paper pass from one to the other ; she 
heard again Waldemar's bitter, jealous 
speech, the memory of which came back 
to her like a flash of illuminating light. 
'* Perhaps they lack opportunity, and desire- 
to make one." 

Was that what five o'clock in the sum- 
mer-house meant ? 

But she had a brave, proud heart, and 
she refused to be overcome by the dark 
thoughts and darker doubts that rushed 
upon her. She set her back, as it were^ 
against a wall, crying out to her feelings, 
" I will not yield — I will not lower myself 
by listening to the voice of suspicion and 
jealousy, which may be wronging others — 
wronging Roy." 

So she controlled all outward expression? 
of that which wrung her heart, as few 
women of twice her age could have done. 
It was strange, but it is nevertheless true^ 
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that at this moment, of all moments — this 
moment, when the iron of suspicion would 
have, in a lower nature, entered the soul 
to poison every generous impulse — a dim, 
struggling sense of something akin to the 
^grand old " noblesse oblige " came to Ethel. 

** This is the hour of trial — now prove 
whether you are able to rise above it, for 
your sister's sake/' an inward voice seemed 
to say. 

And she rose above it, for the time, at 
least. There was something almost heroic 
in the effort which it cost her to turn to 
her aunt, and say quietly, though with 
slightly quivering lips, 

" I think — I hope — ^that you quite wrong 
Kathleen. I don't believe that she would 
play an underhand game of any kind. As 
for Waldemar, 1 am almost sure she has 
no idea of marrying him." 

"I can hardly believe thai. But if it 
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were possible to find out what she really 
purposes doing, I should be in a measure 
relieved. Ethel, I don't wish to ask you 
to do anything disagreeable, but she is 
your sister, after all, and if you could find 
out something definite about her inten- 
tions-^ '' 

" I fear it is impossi " Ethel was 

beginning, when the sound of a step, the 
rustle of a long dress in the hall, made 
her start and pause. She expected to see 
Mrs. Lewis, but it was Miss O'Hara, who, 
having advanced to the door, stood there 
thus enframed like a lovely picture. 

For a minute that slight, embarrassing 
pause fell which even the most highly- 
bred people are sometimes unable to keep 
off, when a person whom they have been 
discussii^g suddenly appears. Then Mrs. 
Vivyan broke the silence by one of her 
courteous common-places. 
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'"I am afraid you found the sun too 
warm for walking, after all, Miss O'Hara." 

" It is very warm/' answered Kathleen, 
but she did not say in words or imply in 
manner that she had returned to the 
house on account of the heat. " Shall I 
disturb you if I come in ? You seemed so 
much engaged that I hesitated " 

" There was no need to hesitate — you 
will not disturb us in the least," two voices 
replied. 

" Indeed, we were just speaking of you," 
Mrs. Vivyan said, taking the bull by the 
horns with an ease which did her infinite 
credit. 

'' Perhaps for that reason I had better 
not come in; you may not have quite 
exhausted the subject, and it would be a 
pity to interrupt you." 

''We were not discussing, but only 
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speaking of you," Ethel observed, with her 
sweet frank smile. " Is there not a 
difference ? but I think you may trust your 
character in my hands." 

" I think I may," answered the other, 
with a quick glance — a glance made up 
of various expressions — as she entered 
the room. 

" Did not Waldemar come in with you r" 
asked Mrs. Vivyan, looking at her with a 
keen scrutiny as she sat untying her 
hat. 

" No ! I left him in the shrubbery." 
" You did not go to the summer-house, 
then ?" 

'* No, we did not walk so far." 

"It is too warm for walking," Ethel 

broke in, hastily. This identical remark 

had been made on an average some fifty 

times during the last week, but Miss 
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Gordon was too anxious to change the 
conversation to make any effort for 
novelty at this moment. 

" It is very warm," said Mrs. Vivyan, 
with an equal degree of congenial bril- 
liancy ; then opening her fan, she walked 
away. '* I had almost forgotten orders for 
dinner," she added. 

So it was that the two sisters found them- 
selves alone. Ethel understood perfectly 
that her aunt had gone because she de- 
sired to give her an opportunity for sound- 
ing the depth of Miss O'Hara's intentions 
with regard to Waldemar. But Ethel, who 
would not have felt a particular aptitude for 
such a task at any time, was peculiarly con- 
scious of her inability just now to cope with 
Kathleen's reticence and self-possession. 
She might have been a little surprised if 
she had known that Kathleen was at the 
same moment endeavouring to determine 
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how she could best sound her character and 
intentions. 

A minute of silence passed, which Ethel 
broke half timidly. 

'*We have seen so little of each other 
since you have been here, Kathleen. I 
wonder if you have felt that as well as I ? 
It has really pressed upon me with a con- 
stant weight of regret. I have been sorry 
so many people and engagements have 
come between ua. We are not half as well 
acquainted as I should like to be." 

** Perhaps we are sufficiently well ac- 
quainted," said the other, in her careless 
way ; " perhaps if you knew me better you 
might not like me at all. I think that you 
do like me a little now," she added, with a 
little wistful sort of cadence in her tone. 

" I like you very much indeed," Ethel 
cried, heartily, "and I am sure I should 
soon grow to love you dearly. How can 

VOL. II. N 
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you think that under any circumstances I 
should dislike you ?" 

" Because we have been reared so differ- 
ently, you see; because we must of neces- 
sity possess so little in common. We be- 
long to different worlds ; we bear the stamp 
of different trainings, bear it not only out- 
wardly, but inwardly, and therefore it may 
be best that you only know me in the 
superficial manner you regret." 

'* I don't believe it," Ethel said, decided- 
ly. Despite the suspicions tugging at her 
heart; it was impossible for her to believe 
it as she looked at the exquisite face 
before her. "You wrong yourself when 
you talk so. You don't know what some 
— some people might imply. They might 
think there was a radical defect in your 
character or training." 

*' They wouldn't be far wrong," Miss 
O'Hara said, bitterly. " A radical defect, 
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did you say ? There might be a hundred 
for all the effort to the contrary that any- 
one ever made, except Josephine — Jose- 
phine, who has been an angel ever since 
she was born. That is a queer thing to 
say of the daughter of a Chevalier d'lndus- 
trie — a reprobate and a gambler. But then 
Josephine comes of Irish blood, and every 
man and woman and child in Old Ireland 
has the blood of saints and martyrs in 
their veins. You would never guess that 
from some of us— from papa or from me, for 
example — but it comes out in Josephine." 

*' I should like to know Josephine," said 
Ethel, smiling ; '* but still I am glad to 
know you — very glad. And we are sisters, 
Kathleen ! — don't forget that. I feel half 
envious as I see your eyes light up when 
you speak of Josephine. She has had you, 
and you have had her, but I have had no- 
body !" 

n2 
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" You may envy me the possession of 
Josephine as much as you please, and with 
good cause, but you need not envy Jose- 
phine the possession of me, for I have 
given her any amount of trouble all my 
life." 

'' If you have gone through the world 
turning men's heads and breaking men's 
hearts as you have done the short time you 
have been here, I scarcely wonder," said 
Ethel. She saw her opportunity and took 
advantage of it after a fashion, but she 
could not help feeling mean as she did so. 
It seemed like making an attempt to sur- 
prise Kathleen's confidence. She might 
have spared her compunctions, if she had 
known how little Kathleen's confidence 
was likely to be surprised. 

" Have I turned anybody's head or 
broken anybody's heart since I have been 
here ?" asked that young lady. '* I really 
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think you must be mistaken. One cannot 
work destruction — at least, not that kind 
of destruction — without being aware of 
it." 

" Oh ! I think one can/' said Ethel ; '* at 
least, I mean that one may learn that one 
has worked it — too late." 

" She is thinking of herself and Captain 
<^onyngham/* commented Miss O'Hara, 
mentally. 

" I am sure, too, Kathleen, that you will 
not pretend to deny that poor Waldemar is 
madly in love with you !" 

" Why should I deny it ? It is no fault 
of mine, even if it be a discredit to him. 
But I thought you were talking of some- 
thing which had occurred since I came 
here." 

"And had iJm occurred before you 
-came here, then ?" cried Ethel, astonished, 
but greatly relieved. "It has not been 
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my fault, then, after all," she thought, 

"Perhaps I ought to refer you to the 
gentleman for an answer. He had never 
done me the honour of asking me to marry 
him — before we came here — but of course 
any woman with a grain of sense knows 
when a man is in love with her." 

•' And now he has asked you," said Ethel, 
eagerly, '*do you mean to marry him? 
Oh ! Kathleen, if this is so " 

" But it's not 5^," interposed the other, 
sharply. " What have you seen in me to- 
make you fancy such a thing ?" 

*' I have seen nothing to make me be- 
lieve you are in love with Waldemar.'*^ 
And Ethel, thinking she would sound 
boldly, since she was sounding, added^ 
**But some women — that is, all women do 
not wait for love in making up their minds 
to marry." 

" That is very true, indeed, and it would 
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ill become anyone like me to talk high- 
minded sentiment on such a subject, would 
it not ? But still I may be permitted to 
say that, if there are other things besides 
love to be taken into consideration, there 
are also other things besides carriages and 
horses — excellent as they are." 

" Nobody can deny that," agreed Ethel, 
but she looked remarkably puzzled, and 
quite perplexed as to what was coming next. 

" Sympathy is the first thing," said Miss 
O'Hara. " I don't mean romantic, rubbish- 
ing sympathy, union of heart and soul, and 
all that absurdity, but the rational sympathy 
of taste, habit, breeding, and inclinations. 
I would rather share a garret and a crust 
with a thoroughly sympathetic man than 
live in a palace with one whose ideas 
and tastes jarred upon me, wearied me, 
and controlled me. The next essential to 
me would be freedom. I have belonged 
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from my birth to the Bedouins of civiliza- 
tion; a treadmill of common-place domestic 
or social life would prove so insupportable 
to me that no amount of carriages, dia- 
monds, &c., could reconcile me to it. I 
should like money very much, but money 
would be nothing to me if I couldn't go to 
my world to spend it — I mean the great 
world, the world in which folks live, in- 
stead of merely vegetating. So you see " 
— she smiled a faint, scornful smile — "that 
your uncle and aunt may quiet their anxiety. 
Though their nephew offers me several 
good gifts — himself among the number — 
they are gifts in a form which would be 
worse than useless to me. When the first 
restlessness of youth is over, he will settle 
down in the groove in which his father 
and grandfather have walked before him. 
Do you think / could share such a life ? 
Not with the wild blood that runs through 
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my veins, not with the wild love of change 
and excitement that is in my heart !" 

" But do change and excitement make 
real happiness ?" 

*'Does anything make happiness?" was 
the cynical rejoinder. " Of happiness as a 
positive state, I know nothing. I am only 
able to make my comparison by a lesser or 
greater degree of misery and discomfort !" 

''Kathleen I" 

"You see, I told you it was best that 
our acquaintance was only a superficial 
one ; if we knew one another really well, I 
should only shock you. One who has been 
tossed about the world as I have been, is 
not likely to see the world as you do, and 
I have always observed that happy people 
regard with suspicion and distrust that 
unfortunate class for whom life has not 
been painted in rose colour; they look 
upon it as a striking instance of the 
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depravity of human taste that anybody 
should choose to be miserable in such an 
agreeable world." 

** When did you learn such ideas ?'^ 
asked Ethel, in a tone of absolute pain. 
*' Would you believe me if I said you were 
entirely wrong ?'* 

" I am not sure how much I might per- 
jure myself, if you look at me with such 
wistful glances as those," answered Kath- 
leen, smiling ; '* so perhaps I had better go. 
I was awake dreadfully early this morning, 
and I am done to death." 

" Awake very early this morning !" 

Those words brought back the doubts 
which, for a moment, Ethel had forgotten. 
Her change of countenance was so great 
and sudden that Kathleen saw it and 
stopped short. 

" She suspects or knows part of the 
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truth," she thought. " Shall I tell her the 
rest ?" 

The words necessary for so doing rushed 
to her lips. In another second they 
would have found utterance, if the recol- 
lection of her promise to Captain Conyng- 
ham had not risen up and checked 
them. 

'' Give me twenty-four hours," he had 
said ; and she had promised to do so. To 
break that promise was impossible, or 
seemed impossible, to her. Still she could 
test Ethel, she could find out if she waa 
ready to meet the truth; that would ba 
something gained. 

" We spoke a few minutes ago of mar- 
riage," she began, slowly, ''and — of love. 
Do you agree with me in thinking that, if 
one had put one's whole freight of happi- 
ness — you believe in happiness, you know 
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— upon the tmth or falsehood of a single 
person, and that person was false instead 
of true, it would be better to know it, 
better to face any bitterness or desolation 
than to live a life, however sweet, that was 
built upon a lie ?" 

The earnestness of her voice, the steady 
glow of her eyes, said even more than her 
words. A great fear suddenly dropped on 
Ethel ; she felt as if she were standing on 
the brink of something terrible — of some- 
thing which would shatter her whole 
fabric of existence — of something which 
she could not bear to know. For the 
first time in her life she shrank like a 
coward. 

"I — I cannot tell!" she said, faintly. 
" Why should you ask such things ? No 
one whom I know could possibly deceive 
me ; but even if it were so " — with a pale, 
quivering ghost of a smile on her lips, — 
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"you know that where ignorance is bliss, 
'twere folly to be wise." 

"No, I don't know that," cried Kathleen. 
*' Pardon me! it's the last thinpf in the 
world which I know or desire to learn ; give 
me truth always, at all times, and under 
all circumstances, even if it crushes my 
heart and ruins my life. It is entirely a 
matter of taste, however. Let those live 
on lies who like them ; I have no disposi- 
tion to force my choice on anyone." 

She turned away as she spoke, but 
Ethel, moving forward quickly, laid her 
hand on her sister's arm. 

**Stop!" she exclaimed, shortly, almost 
•sternly. "You must tell me what you 
mean; I scarcely know what I said a 
moment ago; I have no more desire to 
live on lies than you have. If — if you 
know anything which I ought to hear, for 
heaven's sake tell me what it is !" 
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But Miss O'Hara had already said more 
than she intended, and now, bound in the 
fetters of her promise to Paul, she found 
herself, much to her disgust, in the abso- 
lute necessity of an evasion. 

" I merely put a case to you. Everyone 
does not think as I do. I was anxious to 
know hovir you felt on the subject. I am 
glad you are brave enough to be able to 
face the truth if it should ever be neces- 
sary for you to do so. None of us 
can tell how soon such a need might arise. 
But you must forgive me if I have startled 
you ; I did not mean to do that." 

**Did you not?" asked Ethel, and the 
faint quivering smile passed over her lips 
again; "yet you spoke very much as if you 
meant to speak for a purpose. Of course 
it rests with yourself, however, to give an 
explanation or not !" 

As she uttered these words, her eyes 
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were far less proud than her lips. They 
hegged for an explanation so plainly that 
Miss O'Hara's conscience smote her as she 
turned away. She felt that it would have 
been hard to tell the truth, yet it was still 
harder to leave it untold. She could not 
force herself to say — '' I have nothing to 
explain," so murmuring some incoher- 
ent word she passed out of the room, 
leaving an aching heart behind her. 

The consciousness of this was not partic- 
ularly conducive to serenity. As she 
mounted the stairs, she felt that everything 
was going wrong in the most exasperating 
manner. Roy, Paul, Ethel, Walderaar, 
and Mrs. Lewis in the background, were 
so many different sources of annoyance and 
anxiety. 

" After all, I had better pack up and go 
to papa and Josephine," she muttered, cross- 
ly ; "the state of affairs here cannot continue 
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long ; there is too much electricity in the 
atmosphere. Perhaps it would be as well 
to escape the explosion." 

But these thoughts were chased away 
as she opened the door and stood on the 
threshold of her own room. Had she 
mistaken it? but a quiet survey of the 
familiar belongings assured her she had 
not. Yet a graceful figure, in a white be- 
f urbelowed peignoir^ all trimmed with sky- 
blue ribbons, stood before the dressing- 
table examining the numerous elegant 
trifles that Kathleen's natural love for 
luxury had gathered together. It was in 
this wise. 

On retiring to her own chamber the wi- 
dow, in spite of her novel, revolved in her 
mind the events that were passing around 
her, and the result of her ruminations was a 
determination to sift matters to the bottom. 

" If I only knew what was in that note ! 
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If I only knew. Captain Conyngham won't 
believe in the creature's duplicity; but 
the note would be clear proof. It is my 
incumbent duty to find her out for dear 
Ethel's sake. She has got Eoy and Walde- 
mar in her net already, and if I don't show 
her up to Paul, he will be in her train next. 
Men are such fools, and I am sure two 
strings to your bow are enough, Miss 
O'Hara !" 

So she quietly walked into Miss O'Hara's 
room, which adjoined her own, and searched 
everywhere ; but no note met her eye. Pres- 
ently a desk on a small table by the win- 
dow caught her attention. It was locked, 
but she was not a woman to be foiled in a 
high-minded purpose. So, seizing a pen-, 
knife, she tried to force the lock, but it 
was impossible; finally she took up an 
envelope in Kathleen's hand, to her sister 
Josephine, and carefully put it by as a 

VOL. n. o 
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means of comparing writing, if necessary — 
and it will be seen that Mrs. Lewis was in 
training for a very excellent detective in- 
deed. Just as she had carefully pocketed 
her findings, Miss O'Hara sto od looking 
in. 

For at least some minutes Mrs. Lewis 
stood in ignorance of any witness to her 
proceedings. She glanced over the toilette- 
table critically, opened the powder-box, 
sniffed at a bottle of Jockey Club, tried 
the effect of a long pear-shaped earring 
against her face, and then, shrugging her 
shoulders, turned away to face the owner 
of the precincts she had so coolly in- 
vaded. 

She had the grace to start violently, and 
to blush crimson, and for an instant was 
too discomfited to speak. In truth, Miss 
O'Hara's face and manner were not espe- 
cially encouraging. She made no attempt 
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to conceal her anger, as, after a second, 
she advanced into the room. 

** Pray can I do anything for you ?" she 
asked, ironically. "Were you looking for 
anything I can furnish ?" 

" I heg your pardon," cried the widow, 
glibly, recovering herself like a trained 
woman of the world. " I just ran in, for 
your looking-glass is so much better than 
mine. Mine is one of those dreadful 
broadening ones, you know, and I often 
mistake my poor little face for a full moon," 
and she gave a little affected laugh. 

But Miss O'Hara was not a milk-and- 
watery young person, easily blinded by 
'' blarney ;" she guessed at once what Mrs. 
Lewis had come to seek, and her heart 
hardened at once. 

" At the risk of seeming rude, I must 
say I very much object to my room being 
entered in my absence. It strikes me as 
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rather singular that you should never 
have thought of trying the effect of my 
mirror until I was out of the house/' 

" I regret I tried it at all," the widow 
answered, insolently, reddening with anger. 
** I certainly never expected such a scene ; 
but one must make allowance. Ladylike^ 
ism and courtesy are not much cultivated 
in Bohemia, I believe." 

"We certainly think them of less im- 
portance than honesty," replied Kathleen, 
in her clear ringing voice. " You may 
spare your taunts, Mrs. Lewis ; you could 
not sting me if you tried all day, and how 
little you could increase my knowledge of 
yourself, I may say in the simple fact that 
I am not at all surprised at your presence 
here during my absence. We are both 
guests in this house, and downstairs we 
must of necessity meet on neutral ground, 
but in my own room you are certainly well 
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aware of the reasons why I don't care to 
receive you.** 

'' I am quite well aware of a reason why 
1 might decline to come here,*^ Mrs. Lewis 
-cried, wrathf ully, thinking that the sooner 
she carried war into Africa the better. 
*^ You cannot help knowing, Miss O'Hara, 
that if I chose to open my lips and betray 
your — ^your conduct to Ethel, your hours 
as a guest in this house would be num- 
bered." 

** If I might venture to ask you a favour, 
it would be to open your lips and betray 
my conduct to Ethel as soon as possible ; 
but, in truth, you do not dare to do it — 
you are not certain enough of the ground 
on which you stand — ^you did not learn 
enough iu the library window at Denne. 
Perhaps it is from a natural desire to in- 
<5rease your knowledge on the subject that 
I find you in my room now." 
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Her piercing glance seconded this point- 
blank query so well that, discomfited at 
getting the worst of it, the widow had no 
alternative but to turn away. 

" I have already told you my motive in 
coming here," she said, meekly, "and in 
spite of your great rudeness, I have no 
intention of conveying to Ethel anything 
which, by the purest accident, I learnt at 
that window at Denne. I may be weak, but 
I really could not have the strength to inflict 
such a blow on the poor sweet girl. How 
you can reconcile your duplicity with your 
conscience, Miss O'Hara " 

''My duplicity is my own affair," inter- 
rupted Kathleen, "and I fear my con- 
science is too callous for even your 
eloquence to make any impression on it. 
Will you excuse me if I say that I came 
upstairs io rest, and that solitude is always 
my great essential for rest ?" 
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" I can excuse anything you choose to 
say on the score of your deficiencies in 
good breeding," answered Mrs. Lewis, 
losing her temper once more. ** The 
diflSculty will be to excuse myself for 
having put myself in the way of such 
treatment. I shall not forget all this, 
Miss O'Hara — you maybe sure I shall not, 
and I shall avoid you as much as I can. 
There is an old proverb, and a very true 
one, — perhaps you recollect it, — ' One 
cannot touch pitch without '" 

" Being defiled. Yes, I was thinking 
that when I found myself an eye-witness 
of dishonesty which, in a servant, one 
might punish, but in a supposed lady we 
are forced to put up with for the sake of 
not depreciating class. As for your not 
forgetting anything, if your memory is 
only half as good as your invention, I 
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can readily credit that/' said Miss O'Hara, 
coolly. 

Then walking to the door, she held it 
open while the little widow, her rouge- 
stained cheeks flushed with anger as well, 
swept impatiently out. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" WE OANiXOT HAVE THE BOSES OF JUNE IN 

AUGUST." 



" Fade, flowers, fade — ^nature will have it so. 
"lis what we must in our autumn do !" 

T'lTHEN Captain Conyngliam returned 
^ ^ to Denne, he found his cousin 
absent. It was probably a good thing. 

Roy had returned, breakfasted, and 
ridden off again without telling anyone 
where he was going or when he would be 
back. Questioned as to the time he had 
been gone, the servants arrived at the 
conclusion that it was about an hour, at 
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whicli information Paul frowned impa- 
tiently. If he had only returned a little 
earlier ! and yet he was conscious that he 
was hardly in a fit condition to see Roy. 
Though of a cool temperament, and accus- 
tomed more than most men to holding 
himself well in hand, he was at this time 
suffering such a revulsion of feeling against 
his cousin that, if he had come across him, 
perhaps he would npt have been able to 
restrain his fury in reasonable bounds. 
Not that he was in any way carried away 
by passion, but a stern sense of wrathful 
indignation, largely seasoned with con- 
tempt, possessed him, and seemed to 
demand immediate utterance. 

The process of relief called "speaking 
one's mind" rarely does much good to 
anyone concerned save the speaker — and 
in this instance it might have done con- 
fiiderable harm. Without any taint of 
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Phariseeism, PauVs sentiments were de- 
cidedly more strait-laced than men of the 
world would have applauded ; for it is the 
fashion of the world to deal leniently with 
even that of which it disapproves. 

There are men, and to spare, of con- 
ventional integrity, who would have looked 
lightly enough at Roy's conduct ; but Cap- 
tain Oonyngham was not of them. Perhaps 
the profession of a soldier might have 
aided in giving him a more rigid view of 
honour, and such things. And undoubtedly 
there seemed no excuse for Roy's conduct. 
A record of such mingled weakness, per- 
fidy, deception, and cowardice had nothing 
in it to palliate or excuse. 

"If the fellow had only been true to 
something or somebody," he muttered to 
himself, as he paced the terrace to and fro 
in sentinel fashion. But that was the 
darkest part of all — he had been true to 
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nothing — to nobody. Regarding the mat- 
ter from a double point of view, as he had 
lately been accustomed to do, Paul felt 
himself unable to decide whether Kathleen 
or Ethel had been most wronged. '^ She 
has been his match, however," he thought, 
with a certain grim triumph, meaning Miss 
O'Hara. Then he melted into absolute 
tenderness over the recollection of Ethel's 
wasted love and abused faith. 

These last brought his mind back to 
Kathleen's recommendation of the morning 
— her assertion that, if Roy were once re- 
moved from Ethel's life, he (Paul) might, 
by the exercise of common discretion and 
judgment, step into the vacated place. 
Still pacing up and down, he let his reflec- 
tions turn from the more vexatious part 
of the affair, to dwell on that audacious 
proposal. 

" Was she in jest or earnest r". he 
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thought, puzzled, as many a man has been 
before him, and will be after him, at a 
woman's chameleon moods. '' Did she take 
me to be a scoundrel, or a lover on the 
melodramatic model, ready to profit by 
another man's dishonour ?" 

But, like moths round a candle, his 
thoughts still fluttered about the memory 
of Miss O'Hara's eyes and smile. Not a 
bit a woman in his style. Not in the least 
a woman he could admire. Still a woman 
with an unutterable charm about her, he 
could not but confess; a creature of infinite 
variety, energy, and resource, to whom he 
could not deny the power of fascination, 
however much he might prefer something 
paler, gentler, and more delicate. Then 
his thoughts received a new impetus of 
indignation in the recollection of how Roy 
had distorted every feature of her character 
in his description of it, for he had drawn 
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its noble outlines rudely, and dashed its 
fine tints with vulgar colouring. What 
could be said for a man who wilfully added 
slander to deception ? This was the text 
of Paul's meditations, when suddenly a 
slender figure, which he knew well, ad- 
vanced towards him. The rencontre was 
evidently a surprise. Both men started, 
and involuntarily drew back a little. 

" By Jove ! are you back ?" exclaimed 
Roy, in no very gracious tone. 

"So you are back at last!" said Paul, 
rather curtly, in turn. 

" Is it remarkable that I should be 
back?" asked Roy, with a touch of de- 
fiance in his manner, a manner which many 
people, who ought to know better, assume 
when they desire to place themselves on 
the defensive. 

"Not very. Only I was astonished to 
see you, as you did not come up the drive." 
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•'I came up from the stable. I have 
been over at Alton. I might rather be 
surprised at seeing you. You went out 
80 early. I conclude you breakfasted at 
Vivyan.'' 

" I was very little behind yourself in go- 
ing over to Vivyan," Paul said, plung- 
ing into the subject to save time; "the 
only difference was that I stayed to break- 
fast, and you didn't." 

" Behind me /" cried Roy ; according to 
his usual fashion, his blond face changed 
colour, vividly . " I was not aware that my 
goings out or my comings in concerned you 
in the least," he added, haughtily. 

" They do not concern me in the least, 
save as regards a matter in which you 
begged my interference." 

"If I was fool enough to ask your 
interference at otie time, understand that 
I quite as explicitly request you not to 
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interfere any further. Whatever I may 
choose to do, or leave undone, can be no 
affair of yours." 

"You are mistaken about that," Paul 
said, quietly, but not in a conciliatory tone. 
" What you propose to do, or leave undone, 
may be more my affair than you imagine.'* 

" Indeed !'' cried Roy, with an angry 

sneer, which was not a striking success as 
a sneer — in fact, angry men should never 
attempt to employ these potent weapons of 
offence, for, in order to be effective, a sneer 
should always be passionless. Perhaps 
Roy felt this, or perhaps something in the 
stern dark eyes facing his own made him 
change his tone. At all events he did' 
change it. " Don't be a fool, Paul," he 
said, impatiently. *' You know as well as 
I do that this is nonsense, more than non- 
sense, if I chose to resent it. I was ridi- 
culous enough to give you some excuse 
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for interfering, and so let it pass ; but I 
insist on your dropping the subject at once 
and finally." 

" Suppose I decline to do so ?" 

" Then I shall simply decline to listen. 
I have had enough — more than enough — 
of this." 

*'I hardly think you will decline to 
listen when you hear that I come from 
Miss O'Hara." 

" And pray why not ? What is Miss 
O'Hara to me that I should give more 
attention to her messenger than to her- 
self?" 

** What was she this morning when you 
asked her to elope with you ?" 

" So," said Roy, drawing in his breath 
with a sharp, quick sound, *' you have 
heard that, have you? You were fool 
enough to believe it, too !" and he laughed 
out. " How completely that woman must 
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have drawn you into her net — the Circe, 
the adventuress that she is — but I thought 
you would know her better than to credit 
what she says." 

" Do you deny it ?" demanded Captain 
Conyngham. There was a tense chord in 
his voice which the other scarcely under- 
stood. Something like a slight quiver 
passed over him. As yet he held his in- 
dignation well in leash, but if the denial 
came It did not come — even Eoy Con- 
yngham shrank from such downright per- 
jury, not so much because it was a perjury 
as because he had a wholesome fear of 
Kathleen — Kathleen, with her flashing 
glance, her scarlet curling lip, her sharp 
wit and stinging satire. It was one thing 
to insinuate that she had spoken falsely, 
another to declare it. His courage, which 
was quite equal to the first achievement, 
failed at the last. He turned in irritation 
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on his cousin. " I shall say nothing about 
it one way or the other. Again I repeat it 
is no concern of yours. Why the devil do 
you insist upon interfering like this ?" 

"Because I mean to know definitely 
what you mean to do," the other man 
answered, firmly. *' It is too late to take 
this tone with me — you invited my inter- 
ference at the onset ; there are others, who 
have as good a right to do so, who have 
invited it now." 

" Of course you mean Miss O'Hara," said 
Eoy, with a bitter inflection of contempt 
that always accompanied the utterance of 
her name. ** But, by heaven ! there is no 
interference which I will not tolerate sooner 
than hersT 

" I see you have lost all sense of reason 
for the present," said Paul, curtly ; '* it 
will be useless to talk to you until you can 
listen in a different spirit. I shall walk to 
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the end of the terrace, and when I come- 
back, if you are gone from this, or still 
refuse to listen to me, 1 shall go, and your 
last chance of obtaining any consideration 
at Miss O'Hara's hands will be over." 

Saying this, he turned and walked quick- 
ly away. When he reached the end of the 
terrace, he paused for a few minutes ; he 
felt, probably, that he required a little 
breathing time. It was the memory of 
Ethel which had made him exercise so 
much self-control, and now he was con- 
scious of a necessity to gird himself up 
afresh by that same memory of her tender- 
ness, her sweetness, her grace, her devoted 
love for the man close by, her entire un- 
suspiciousness. If it seemed hard that 
she should go through life ignorant of 
what poor clay her idol was made, hold- 
ing a lie for truth, as Kathleen had said, 
he was yet man enough of the world to 
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inow that her lot wouldn't be singular. 

''It is not as if she had her sister's 
pride and courage; it would be a shock 
if^hich would darken her whole life," he 
argued ; '* Roy's impulses are so evanescent 
that, when Miss O'Hara goes away, he will 
most likely return to his allegiance and be 
-as fond as he was before, not worthy of 
her, never worthy of her under any circum- 
stances — but one of the necessary compro- 
mises of which life is full," 

Braced by this cheerful and philosophical 
view of things, Captain Oonyngham re- 
traced his steps. He did not wonder very 
long if his cousin meant war to the 
knife. 

Roy was pacing quietly up and down a 
lower ledge of the stone terrace. Seeing 
Paul approach, he paused abruptly ; his 
undeniably handsome face was paler and 
firmer than Paul had ever seen it before, 
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his violet eyes had a steady, angry lustre 
in them. Plainly, if cooler thoughts had 
come to him, milder ones had not. 

"You see I have waited for you," he 
said ; " and now tell me why you have 
determined to interfere between Miss 
O'Hara and myself." 

'* Consider me in the light of her envoy, 
if you prefer to look on me in that light." 

"Her dupe and tool more likely," 
laughed the other, bitterly. " Well, what 
does she want with me ?" 

" To know what you have decided about 
your engagement to Miss Gordon. Miss 
O'Hara is perfectly willing to keep the 
truth untold, if you will pledge yourself 
to keep faith with her sister." 

" Miss O'Hara is an angel of goodness- 
and generosity." 

" She is certainly more generous than 
many women would be. If you have no 
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message to send her, my interference in 
the business is over, and I shall wish you 
good morning." 

*' Stop !'' cried Roy, quickly. '' Are you 
in earnest ? — does Miss O'Hara bind her- 
self to tell her sister nothing ?" 

" Yes, if you bind yourself to act so that 
Miss Gordon will suspect nothing." 

'* By Jove !" 

For a minute Eoy looked quite astound- 
ed. . It seemed Kathleen's special province 
to go through life astonishing people. 

" I did not expect this — I thought it 
was all over this morning. She left me 
like a tigress, and I was sure she had told 
Ethel everything before the present time. 
I was so confident of it that I had made 
all arrangements to leave this," he said, 
shrugging his shoulders ; " it would be 
too hot for me here after things came out. 
My ticket is in my pocket. I meant to 
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go to Alton to-night, and anywhere else 
that I felt inclined. It would have been 
quite a relief to be rid of the whole of this 
infernal business ; but if it is to go on, 
why, of course, this arrangement will be 
best. Only you must understand one 
thing — I shall not trust Miss O'Hara's 
pledge either given or sent ; I must have 
proof that she will not play me false at 
the last." 

" What kind of proof ?" 

*' My letters ; let her return those, and 
I shall believe she is in earnest." 

*' I don't think it likely she will accede 
to that," said Paul, " but I will ask her. 
One thing, however, I am safe in demand- 
ing — that is, her letters." 

" Her letters !" repeated Roy. " Good 
heavens ! do you take me for a woman or 
a fool that I should be treasuring up such 
relics ! I have not, to my knowledge, a 
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shred of one of them, or she might have 
them back with the greatest of pleasure. 
God knows I want to keep no recollection 
of her, or the part she has played in my 
life !" he added, with sudden passion. 

And little as Paul was inclined to trust 
him, he saw he was speaking the truth. 
He knew, moreover, that it is a rare thing 
in the world when a man does keep such 
tokens of the past. It is women pre- 
eminently who love to make packets of 
old letters, over which they weep and sigh, 
or smile and laugh. 

" And if Miss O'Hara refuses to return 
your letters, what then ?" asked Captain 
Conyngham. 

The other drew the ticket of which he 
had spoken from his pocket, and held it 
up. 

*' This is what then," he said. 

Paul made one quick step forward, then 
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checked himself and fell back — after all, 
violence would serve no good purpose. 

"Do you mean it?" he asked, hoarsely 
— " do you mean that you would dare to 
leave Miss Gordon like that ?" 

" I mean that I will not trust her sister. 
If she refuses to return my letters, I shall 
know she has laid a trap for me, and I am 
not idiot enough to walk into it with my 
eyes open. You may tell her that, if you 
like. I won't lead such a life as I have 
led the last days. It's all her fault from 
beginning to end. It was a cursed day 
for me when I first saw her face." 

''And I have your ultimatum, then?'^ 
said Paul, feeling that he must get away, 
that he would not be able to restrain his 
anger much longer. " You make the re- 
turn of your letters an absolute condition 
for keeping faith with Miss Gordon." 
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" Yes, an absolute coDdition," said the 
other, emphatically. 

With this understanding they parted. 
As Paul went across the park to Vivyan, 
he could not restrain the indignation which 
possessed him. 

When he reached Vivyan they were at 
luncheon, and his entrance created a slight 
stir of interest in what was else a very 
languid party. 

" We did not expect you back so soon,'^ 
said Mrs. Lewis, with a subdued flutter, as 
he sat down beside her. She felt no doubt 
that it was on her account he had returned. 
He had come to seek pardon for leaving in 
the morning, in the depths of her beguiling 
eyes. Those eyes looked at him with the 
faintest shade of reproach imaginable 
gleaming through their gratification. 

" You don't deserve to be spoken to V 
she confided to him, as he appeared en* 
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grossed in a tomato outlet. " You left me 
so frightfully dull this morning ! — it was 
most unkind of you !" 

''I really can't flatter myself that I 
should have kept any dulness away," he 
said, impatient of her and her eyes, yet 
seeing no means of escape — a glance round 
the table showed him that everybody was 
dull and silent. Waldemar was the only 
exception that made the rule ; he looked 
restless, and Paul encountered more than 
one look expressive of acrimony levelled 
at himself from the brown eyes, out of 
which all the old laughter seemed to have 
fled. 

" Something is the matter with that fel- 
low," thought Captain Conyngham, as he 
helped himself to another cutlet, and 
reasoned it plentifully with Cayenne, and 
answered the widow's remark with dis- 
couraging brevity. Waldemar was debat- 
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ing gloomily, meanwhile, whether ''thai 
fellow " was in love with Miss O'Hara him- 
self, or was merely acting as a go-between ! 
The suggestion that anybody could have 
brought him to Vivyan save Kathleen 
would have been scouted contemptuously 
by the infatuated young man. " He who 
is giddy thinks the world turns round,'' 
and Waldemar was very giddy indeed at 
this time. Indeed he was half mad with 
love, and hopelessness, and jealousy, and 
no more accountable for his thoughts and 
actions than a lunatic in a strait-jacket. 

It is a good thing that there is no As- 
modeus to lift the roof from off our heads, 
or to open the doors of our minds, and 
show what thoughts and feelings possess 
us. The whole party was a fiasco in point 
of charity and friendship. Of them all 
Miss O'Hara took things most philo- 
sophically. 
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" When the* worst comes, I shall simply- 
pack and leave," she thought. 

She was not tortured by doubt nor stung 
with pain, as some of the others were. 
When they left the table, Paul and Mr. 
Yivyan remained behind a moment, dis- 
cussing the Franco-German question and 
a bottle of St. Bstephe, and then Cap- 
tain Conyngham hurried away in search of 
Miss O'Hara. But, instead of her, it was 
Ethel whom he found in the drawing-room, 
where he had spent so many pleasant hours. 
It looked as pretty as ever, though he felt 
instinctively that the charm of repose which 
had chiefly made it delightful had vanished. 
The same green stillness brooded behind 
the half-closed blinds, the table was covered 
with new books, the fragrance of roses was 
heavy on the air. Everything was out- 
wardly the same that it had been ten days 
before, but the unseen stir and strife of 
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passion had changed the place. The air, 
which before was full of peace and se- 
renity, now seemed full of doubts, fears, 
and surprises. Paul wondered if it was 
only his imagination that conjured up all 
this. 

Ethel was standing by the centre table 
when he went in. He thought how pretty 
she looked, her slender figure, slender 
almost to fragility, ''gowned in pure 
white," her graceful brown head drooping 
like that of a Greek statue. But there 
was something pathetic as well as classic 
in her drooping head, and she seemed 
dallying, half absently, with the flowers 
which filled a vasejDefore her. 

" See," she said, turning with a faint 
smile that was evidently forced, ** the poor 
roses, how drooping they are ; they are all 
the garden affords, and are not worth 
gathering." 
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" Very different from those you showed 
me two months ago," he said, going and 
standing by her. *' Do you remember 
that evening ? How lovely the roses were, 
and how you laughed at me for not know- 
ing their nomenclature I" 

" I remember ! You mean that evening 
that Mrs. Lewis called, and — and Roy was 
here ! Yes, they were lovely — everything 
was lovely ; but we cannot have the roses 
of Juno in August !" 

" No !" he replied, looking at her face, 
out of which the delicate rose-pink had en- 
tirely fled. " You are not well," he added, 
abruptly. " I am afraid you are womed 
about something." 

"Why should you fancy that?" she 
asked, looking at him with a sudden keen- 
ness in her usually soft grey eyes, and 
flushing crimson as she spoke. " I am 
perfectly well, and — what should worry me ?" 
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" Women find a thousand things to 
worry them which a man knows nothing 
about," answered he. "I thought perhaps 
you might have fancied — imagined some- 
thing. You are not looking well," he 
repeated, positively. 

At that moment he felt a strong inclina- 
tion to choke Mrs. Lewis — had her unruly 
member done all the mischief? he won- 
dered. 

"I was never a person to fancy or 
imagine things," said Ethel, lifting her 
lily-like neck a little proudly. It was the 
first time Paul had traced a resemblance 
between the sisters ; that haughty gesture 
was common to both of them, only to 
Kathleen it came often, to Ethel rarely. 
" I have always had a contempt for people 
of that kind — they not only make their 
own misery, but mar the happiness of 
others ; they are mean and suspicious and 
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— and jealous at last, perhaps. I would 
die sooner than give way to such pitiful 
inclination," she cried, with a sudden pang, 
a rush of unshed tears in her voice, which 
told her listener the whole story of her 
struggle. 

And what could that listener say ? 
Neither re-assurance nor comfort was his 
to give. Besides, what right had he to 
offer them to Roy Conyngham's future 
wife ? His heart was touched as it might 
have been by the bravely-borne suffering 
of a child. But Ethel Gordon was no 
child ; she was a woman whom he might 
even have loved and cherished to his dying 
day, who might have made his life as dif- 
ferent as he would have certainly made 
hers, if the caprice of Fate, that autocrat 
of autocrats, had not arranged otherwise. 
Now there was no thought of love in his 
heart, only pity akin to tenderness as he 
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watched the quick flush of pain coming 
and going in her white face. 

" I told you once — on that evening of 
which we were speaking a few moments 
ago," he said, in a soft, sympathising 
voice, " that even if one crushed a lily, its 
fragrance would remain. If you were 
crushed by the worst trouble in the world, 
I am sure you would still be yourself, and 
therefore incapable of an ungenerous 
thought. But why should you think of 
such things ? There is no need for you to 
do so !" 

** Is there no need for ma to do so ?" she 
asked, turning suddenly, and facing him, 
with a breathless look in her eyes. " On 
your honour. Captain Conyngham, do you 
know of no need for me to do so ?" 

On his honour ! What could Paul say ? 
Some men have an idea that they can 
better tell a lie on anything else than on 
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their honour. Others, as we are all aware^ 
hold that abstraction very lightly indeed. 
Paul was of the former class. He hesitated^ 
flushed, looked uncomfortable and awk- 
ward when called upon to perjure himself. 
Ethel turned away with a little dreary 
laugh, in which there was a heart-sick 
sound, and her cheek grew the colour of 
ashes. 

" How absurd I am !" she said. " How 
should you know anything about it ? See 
what nonsense you have led me into talk- 
. ing. Where is Kathleen, I wonder ? Do 
you know? And even Mrs. Lewis has 
vanished into thin air." 

*' You must not misunderstand my 
silence," he began. 

" Have I not told you that I am the last 
to misunderstand anything? Tell me whom 
you would like to take in to dinner this 
evening — Mrs. Lewis ?" 
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''Good heavens, no!" he answered, in 
genuine dismay. And before he could 
utter another word to avert such a fate, 
Mrs. Lewis herself came fluttering, all 
cream-colour and rose ribbons, into the 
room, her golden hair flying, her eyes 
wide open, her step the step of a girl of 
;sixteen. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" THE OOWABD !" SHE SAID. 

" A coward I a most devout coward ! 
Religion's in it." 

11 1"RS. LEWIS was evidently armed and 
^^ equipped for conquest. Paul saw 
that in a moment, and his heart sank 
dreadfully. How was he to get out of the 
clutches of this infantine widow ? He was 
rather blind to the details and intricacies 
of feminine costume, as a rule ; but a sense 
of danger sharpens the eyes wonderfully, 
and he perceived at a glance that she had 
made several important changes in her 
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toilette since luncheon. He was not suffici- 
ently learned in the names of articles of 
dress to have been able to specify that 
she had donned a different polonaise 
and added a butterfly bow to the already 
elaborate arrangement of her hat; but 
he quite recognised the fact of some change, 
and he knew what it meant. 

"I thought you had retired for a 
siesta," said Ethel, turning round from the 
roses ; and then she too remarked the 
change of toilette, and she too knew what 
it meant. 

** I think this is the pleasantest room in 
the house," remarked the widow, with a 
conscious air. "Mine is intolerably hot 
just now, and usually, I think, warm 
weather makes one rather dislike a siesta. 
Don't you think so, Captain Conyngham ? 
It must have made you restless," she wen* 
on, with a playful arch of her cosm^tiqued 
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brows, " else you would not have made so 
many walks to-day." 

" Might not something besides restless- 
ness account for that?" asked Paul. He 
was tired to death of this woman — of her 
affectations and miruivderies^ and great, un- 
meaning, wide-open, blue eyes ; but it was 
not compatible with civility to turn a deaf 
ear to the lady's remarks, which were especi- 
ally addressed to him, and backed by the 
eyes aforesaid, and a new French polopaise 
of the latest and most becoming fashion. 

'*It is not restlessness that draws the 
needle to the magnet," said Ethel, smiling, 
for she guessed what Mrs. Lewis's vanity 
thought. 

" Then if Captain Oonyngham is the 
needle, somebody must be the magnet," 
she cried, naively. *' Who is it ? We 
insist on your telling us who it is." 

''Do you?" answered Captain Conyng- 
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ham, and he flashed, wherefore he 
scarcely knew himself. " But unless you 
have thumb-screws at hand, I am afraid 
there is no chance of your wringing a 
confession from me." 

In this species of nonsense, several 
minutes passed. Paul began to feel more 
and more desperate. Where on earth was 
Miss O'Hara? He saw Ethel glance at 
the clock; he divined that shortly she 
would steal away and leave him to his fate 
— the horrible fate of passing an hour or 
two of a grilling afternoon, shut up in a 
flower-scented room with fooUsh, flutter- 
ing, fast Mrs. Lewis. If he could only see 
or hear anything of the other girl! He 
began to grow angry as well as desperate. 
Kathleen must have known that he had 
walked to Vivyan to see her, and she had 
coolly taken herself out of his way. 

" She might have spared me half an hour 
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from her beauty-sleep, or from her flirta- 
tion with that Teutonic bore young Vivyan. 
It was not for myself I wanted to see 
her !" he thought. 

Feeling dreadfully injured and indig- 
nant, he began to meditate how he could 
best make his escape when the tramp of 
a horse's feet sounded on the carriage 
drive. 

"Is anyone coming to call?" cried 
Ethel, and she peered cautiously from the 
Venetian blinds. " No ; it is only Walde- 
mar," she said, with a sigh of relief. 
*' Where can he be going at this time of 
day ?" 

" He is a strange kind of person," Mrs. 
Lewis remarked, languidly. There was 
nobody she felt less interest in than 
Waldemar,^for the excellent and sufficient 
reason that he had not paid her the com- 
pliment of being interested in her. 
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*' An untimely fancy for exercise seems 
to have seized more than one member of 
the household," exclaimed Paul, starting^ 
'' Is not that Miss O'Hara yonder ?" 

"Upon my word, I believe it is!" Ethel 
answered, aghast. "Is she trying to get 
a sunstroke that she has gone for a walk 
at such an hour ?" 

" Perhaps she has appointed to meet Mr. 
Vivyan somewhere," Mrs. Lewis mur- 
mured, quietly, putting up her eye-glass 
and scrutinising the lovely figure that was 
thrown into relief by a deep green hedge. 
" Miss O'Hara has such a fancy for that 
kind of thing! — it gives a spice of — of 
what you might call Bohemianism in her 
intercourse with gentlemen." 

" I think you are mistaken," said Ethel^ 
eagerly. 

"I don't think Miss O'Hara ought to 
be allowed to court a sunstroke without 
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warning," Paul exclaimed, swinging him- 
iSelf over the sill of the window. " I am 
going to warn her. If she does not choose 
to listen to me, my conscience will at least 
be clear." 

He stepped ruthlessly across a flower- 
'bed, which made a mass of bloom in front 
of the window, and walked quickly away 
in the direction Kathleen had taken — so 
-quickly that a looker-on might have been 
pardoned for thinking that he was afraid 
^f being called back. 

Mrs. Lewis was speechless. She gazed 
after him with crimson cheeks and blazing 
eyes, but she had sense enough to say 
nothing. Ethel, who felt sorry for her 
evident mortification, was the first to 
speak. 

" Captain Conyngham will be back in a 
few minutes without doubt. He cannot 
mean to go far in this broiling heat." 
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'*If he comes back instantly, he will not 
find ?w^," answered the irate little widow,, 
in a voice that literally quivered with 
anger, not with tears. She rose as she 
spoke. 

Ethel could not help thinking how ex- 
ceedingly pretty she looked ; excitement 
had, as it were, torn off her habitual veil 
of affectation. The real woman was in 
arms against the slight which had been 
passed upon herself and her elaborate toi- 
lette. Her cheeks were like carnations, 
her blue eyes flashed fire. It was only a 
tempest in a teapot, but even tempests in 
teapots may sometimes work rare mischief. 
At that moment it was a gratifying and 
consolatory thought to her that she could 
at least break her promise to Paul, and in 
that way cause him the annoyance he had 
caused her. 

" If Miss O'Hara even walks across the 
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lawn, other women must, of course, expect 
to be forsaken immediately," she said, with 
that little scornful laugh which denotes 
anything in the world but genuine amuse- 
ment. " For a young person who keeps 
so many strings to her bow, she manages 
them with an immense deal of skill, I must 
confess." 

*' It was not Kathleen's fault that Cap- 
tain Conyngham, went after her," said 
Ethel. " Pardon me, Mrs. Lewis, but you 
must really understand that I cannot 
listen " 

" It is not my affair, of course," exclaim- 
ed the widow, interrupting her, but with- 
out any of the honeyed apology of a little 
while before in her voice or words. " Miss 
O'Hara's admirers or lovers, or whatever 
they may be, do not concern me in the 
least. It would be well, perhaps, if every- 
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hody could say the same thing ; but when 
a woman has such a dreadful craving for 
flirtation, such an insatiable love of ad- 
miration, there is no telling where it may- 
stop." 

**Is it my sister who you mean has 
an insatiable love of admiration?*' asked 
Ethel, fully conscious, somehow, that it 
was even in this little gnat's power to 
sting her. " I have not observed it." 

"My dear Ethel," said the other, 
solemnly, " what have you observed ? It 
is delicious to see your perfect trust, your 
generous blindness; but indeed it is not 
wise — it is not doing justice to your '* 

She stopped short, for Ethel turned on 
her with a look on her face such as no- 
body had ever seen the fair serene face 
wear before. 

" What do you mean T she asked. '' You 
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said something like this yesterday, but I 
am not quick at reading inuendos. Indeed 
I should scorn to read them almost as 
much as I should scorn to make them. If 
you have anything to say, anything to tell 
me, speak plainly and I will listen to you ; 
but if you only mean to hint and suggest 
like this, I can assure you I haye heard 
quite enough." 

"It is impossible for me to speak plainly 
— at least at present; but, Ethel, if you 
would only open your eyes properly and 
look " 

" I have heard enough," repeated Ethel, 
haughtily. She turned decidedly and 
walked away. " I shouldn't be surprised 
if we had another thunderstorm this after- 
noon, the air is so sultry." 

" I see that I had better go," said Mrs. 
Lewis. " I have driven Captain Conyng- 
ham away, and offended you ; but it may 
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not be long before you will be sorry, Ethel, 
that you didn't listen to me." 

''I shall never be sorry for having re- 
fused to listen to anybody who dares not, 
or will not speak outright I I detest in- 
sinuation," she cried, in a proud, passion- 
ate yet pained voice. " It means some- 
thing, or it does not. In either case it is 
the weapon of a " 

She stopped abruptly. Coward she 
would have added, if courtesy had not 

come to her aid in time. 

** Oh ! pray say what you please !" cried 
Mrs. Lewis. "People who attempt to 
serve their friends must always expect to 
be treated like this. I know that, of 
course, but my heart is so easily touched. 
I could not keep silence. As I said before, 
you will be sorry, very sorry, when it is too 
late, perhaps !" She gave a dreary, melo- 
dramatic wave of the hand, as though she 
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were, in imagination, keeping off Nemesis 
from Ethel. Then she walked meekly out 
of the room. 

It was not only the natural feminine de- 
sire for mischief which had actuated her 
to say all she had, but her dislike of Miss 
O'Hara was positively feline in its charac- 
ter. She would have willingly left the 
mark of her claws on those lovely features 
— that rose-petal skin. She did not either 
care to keep her quarters by amiability, 

for she seldom stayed where she was not 

> 

amused, and if Paul deserted her standard 
she knew that amusement of the kind she 
liked would be as difficult to find in Vivyan 
as water in Sahara. 

Captain Conyngham, meanwhile, had 

ft 

overtaken, without very much difficulty, 
the young person *'with a dreadful craving 
for flirtation, and an insatiable love of 
admiration." The young person was array- 
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ed. in a simple muslin dress — white, with 
moss-rose buds all over it — which had not 
been donned for his benefit, since it was 
the same that she had worn at breakfast 
and luncheon. 

With a straw hat as simple as her dress, 
Miss O'Hara sauntered along under a large 
yellow sun-shade. 

Hearing a step, she paused and turned 
round, brightening into wonderful beauty, 
he thought, as she smiled at his ap- 
proach. 

" Is that your usual rate of walk- 
ing?" she asked, as he strided up to 
her side. "If so, you must get over a 
great deal of ground in a very short space 
of time." 

" Is it your usual custom to go out at 
three o'clock on a hot summer's day ? If 
so, you must be proof against coup de 
soleiV^ 

r2 
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"It's remarkably uncivil to answer a 
question by asking one." 

*' I only wanted to show you that other 
things besides your way of exercise may be- 
exceptional." 

"My exercise just now was for an 
object. What was the good of attempting 
to talk to you at home, and I saw you had 
something to say to me." 

" You are quite right. I have something 
to say to you, something which brought 
me over from Denne in double quick haste^ 
but I really cannot imagine how you 
expected me to follow you since you never 
vouchsafed me a sign or word of your 
intention of going out." 

" Are you so stupid that words are 
necessary?" she asked. "I have known 
some men who really might have dispensed 
with language — a tone, a look was enough 
for them. One did not need say, * Monsieur, 
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put on your hat, and meet me in the 
garden.' They knew, they divined, with- 
out a word," 

*'What remarkably clever fellows they 
must have been 1" said Paul ; " but you 
might have discovered some time ago that 
I do not belong to such a class. I need 
words — the plainer the better. The proof 
of it is that I saw you only by chance, only 
by chance I am here now." 

" You must have been blind if you had 
not seen me," she replied, impatiently. 
" What, a woman in a white dress walks 
across the green lawn in full view of an 
open window, and it is only by chance you 
see her! You ought to have borrowed 
Mrs. Lewis's glass !" 

" That would indeed have been turning 
her weapon against herself," he laughed. 

" You mean that she was too anxious for 
you to remain ? You have the proverbial 
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modesty of your sex, I perceive. But 
since you are here, suppose we proceed to- 
business ? You did not come out for 
pleasure any more than I did, I am 

"Please speak for yourself!" he an- 
swered, with a smile, yet he was vexed. 
Her dauntless coolness and self-possession 
amused, yet it piqued him. He wondered 
if it could not be possible to make her 
cheek flush, her eye droop, her ready tongue 
falter. Nothing was more unlikely, of 
course ; but he had an extraordinary desire 
to see such a transformation. 

" Indeed, I have not the slightest disposi- 
tion to speak for you," said- she, in answer 
to his last speech. "You have a tongue. 
You are able to do that much for yourself. 
If it amuses you to walk out here in the 
heat, I am glad of it ; but it does not 
amuse me in the least, and so I wish you 
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would say what you are going to say — at 
once," 

**As a preliminary step, can't we sit 
down somewhere. Perpetual motion is 
not particularly agreeable in cool weather, 
but in hot weather it is intolerable." 

" There is nowhere to sit, unless we sit 
on the ground. The rustic seats are all 
on the other side of the lawn. You might 
have brought a camp-stool out with you if 
you had thought. Then I might have 
stood over you with a fan and a sun- 
shade." 

*'The prospect is so delicious that I 
have half a mind to run for the camp- 
stool." 

" Don't expect to find me when you 
return." 

** Let us try the ground, then," he said, 
taking out his handkerchief and spreading 
it at the foot of a large tree. " Unless you 
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are rheumatic, this is not likely to injure 

you." 

" I am afraid if I sit down you will talk 
by the hour." 

But nevertheless she sat down, and he 
cast himself carelessly on the warm, well- 
shorn grass by her side. 

" Be brief !" she said, imperatively. 

" Very well ; to be as brief, then, as 
possible, I have seen Roy, and found him 
even more intractable than I expected — 
his character seems to have undergone the 
most curious and sudden change. He is 
sullen, defiant, and so impatient of the 
annoyance which his own work has brought 
upon himself that he is ready to leave this 
for the Continent." 

'* Really!'' she said, but she evinced no 
surprise. ''Perhaps his character has not 
changed so much as you imagine — perhaps 
it has only developed. So he has made 
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up his mind to go abroad ; but how about 
Ethel ? She is not a person whom even 
Mr. Roy Conyngham can afford to jilt with 
impunity. A woman who has wealth and 
position and friends to shield her is not, like 
me, a waif. He might remember that !" 

" He is not cool enough at present to 
remember anything. But when I, think- 
ing only of Miss Gordon, ventured to offer 
f orgetf ulness in your name, and silence, he 
half agreed to keep faith with her." 

" Half agreed ! Is the man crazed ? 
He must fancy himself a second Eang 
Louis — able, if he feels inclined, to jilt 
princesses." 

" He professes himself unable to trust 
your promise. He requires some substan- 
tial proof that you mean to let the past 
drop into oblivion. I* am half afraid to 
tell you what that proof is." 

" Perhaps I can guess — he wants his 
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letters, doesn't he ?" she said, calmly* 

^' Yes, he wants his letters." 

''And suppose I decline? what will he 
do then?" 

"I asked him that very question, and 
he pulled out a railway-ticket for his 
answer." 

" Do you believe he means to go away 
like that ?" she exclaimed, with a sudden 
flash in her eyes — " do you think he would 
dare T 

" I am sure he means it — I am inclined 
to think he would dare it. Easiest of all 
things to a moral coward is the thing' 
called ' running away.' " 

" But suppose I run into the house this 
very minute and lay the matter before 
Ethel's uncle. Could not he find a 
remedy ?" 

*' Mr. Vivyan would probably insist upon 
her at once breaking her engagement, and 
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he would certainly forbid Roy ever enter- 
ing Vivy an again." 

" Could he do nothing more than that ?"' 
" What else could be done ? Gentlemen 
do not assault one another with horse- 
whips or epithets. Duelling is not in Mr. 
Vivyan's line, I imagine — in any case, the- 
man is more than a fool who drags a 
woman's name into an affair of the kind."^ 
" Then the matter stands thus — I must 
either tell Ethel the truth, so that she 
may take the initiative step in breaking 
the engagement, or I must accede to that 
man's demand, and play into his hands ! 
But it's hard — very hard," she cried, pas- 
sionately. *' If it were only myself con- 
cerned, I would defy him, and show him 
that I was a brave woman, if he is only a 
poor, pitiful thing that calls himself a 
man^'^ she added, with unutterable con- 
tempt; and Captain Conyngham, as he^ 
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looked at her, rejoiced lie was not in his 
cousin's place. In spite of his stoicism, 
he had no wish to be the object of Miss 
O'Hara's scorn. 

" Your view certainly seems the correct 
one with regard to Roy's conduct," he 
replied at last. 

*' The coward !" she said, between her 
set teeth — " the false-hearted coward ! 
But do you not see that it would be mad- 
ness to do it for my own sake ?" she cried, 
turning suddenly, almost fiercely upon him. 
^' Do you not see that, if I give up those 
letters, I place myself in Roy Conyngham's 
power ? My good name lies at his mercy. 
He could say anything of me, and I should 
have no power to refute it. You do not 
think of me — you think altogether of Ethel, 
Captain Conyngham; but when it comes 
to such a point as this, I must perforce 
think a little of myself." 



/ 
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**You are mistakeo," said Paul. He 
spoke calmly enough, but as he raised 
himself with suddeo energy from the 
grass, there was a look of intense excite- 
ment on his 'features not common to him. 
" I do think of you — I have thought of 
you ever since he made the proposal — but 
I waited to see what you would say. You 
are quite right ; there are no circumstances 
that would justify your resigning those 
letters to a man whom no thought of hon- 
our appears to bind." 

" And yet what remains to do ?" 

" To tell the whole truth to Miss Gor- 
don." 

*'You say that?" A look of intense 
surprise came upon her face, then she 
laughed, a queer little low laugh, which 
he didn't understand. " You are very 
noble-minded, after all. Captain Conyng- 
ham. I fancied you would have been 
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willing to sacrifice me and everything 
•connected with me to spare Ethel one 
pang." 

"Why should you have fancied so?" he 
asked, almost indignantly. *' I know that 
women are prone to imagination, but still 
you do not realise as I do. Miss O'Hara, 
what you would be giving up if you relin- 
quished those letters." 

"I think I realise perfectly. I have 
seen a very great deal of the world, and, 
as a rule, it does not show its best side to 
vagabonds. But there are one or two 
points to be considered," she went on, 
plucking absently at the little spiked 
blades of grass by her side. '* In the first 
place, Roy Conyngham's life and mine 
will, after this, lie far apart ; it will be out 
of his power then to harm me so very 
much. In the second place, he will have 
no reason to spealf ill of me ; on the con- 
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trary, it will be to his interest to keep all 
knowledge of our past acquaintance from 
Ethel." 

" It is scarcely safe to trust to such con- 
tingencies," Paul said, earnestly. " You 
cannot tell how far your life may yet 
meet, cross, or be affected by that of Roy. 
It is as impossible to thrust people as to 
thrust memories absolutely away. They 
come back upon us when we are least ex- 
pecting them. As for his having no rea- 
son to speak ill of you, young as you are, 
you are sufficiently woman of the world to 
know better than that. You have stung 
his vanity and wounded his pride. Is that 
not enough harm to make you expect any 
degree of enmity, any falsity and slander ?" 

" I must expect these things of necessity. 
I have tried them. They are not pleasant, 
but I can bear them !" 

*'You can bear theml" Paul repeated. 
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He stared at her aghast. "You don't 
know what you are talking about," he said, 
impatiently. *' These things that you talk 
of bearing are poisoned arrows, which have 
slain many a heart as brave and proud 
as yours. No, you must not give up 
those letters." 

''Not even for Ethel's sake?" she asked, 
and there was a strange, wistful intentness 
in her eyes, as they fixed themselves on his 
face. 

'* No !" answered he, sharply. '* The 
sacrifice is too great — far greater than the 
occasion. Not to save your sister's heart 
from breaking have you a right to make it !" 

She looked at him for a little while 
longer with eyes that softened wonderfully. 
Some inner feeling seemed at work. Her 
beautiful scarlet lips quivered slightly, a 
pink wave of colour swept into her perfect 
face, and then ebbed away, leaving it as 
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purely white and stainless as a glorious 
lily. It was not quite the transformation 
that Captain Conyngham had wished for a 
short while back, but it was something akin 

to it. 

" You are .very kind/' she said at last, in 
a voice that struck the ear as being full of 
more than one emotion. " It is very good 
of you, you who are Roy Conyngham's 
cousin and Ethel's friend, to think of me. 
I had not expected it. You see I am not 
used to consideration. Admiration and 
attention — ^yes, but not consideration. I 
thought you would think of Ethel and 
Ethel's interest alone. Since you have 
not done so, I must. Captain Conyng- 
ham, do you know what Ethel is to me ?" 

" Your sister, is she not ?" he said, won- 
dering what would come next. Surely 
this was an incomprehensible woman — a 
woman who made such wild havoc of all 
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his previous opinions concerning her that 
he began to resign himself to having no 
opinion at all, but simply accepting what- 
ever view of her varying character she 
chose to show him. 

** My sister !" repeated Kathleen doubt- 
fully. '* Yes, she is that, and I suppose it 
means something, but not very much I 
She is more than that, Captain Conyngham. 
She is the first person who has ever — ever 
in all our lives — ^made a kind advance to 
us, or held, out a helping hand ! My 
mother's relations have never taken the 
slightest notice of us. Papa's relations 
long ago discarded him. He comes of 
good people," she said, drawing herself up 
in the pride of her Hibernian blood, " but 
of course that did not help us, since the 
good people had long since — before I was 
born, I believe — given him up. But Ethel 
came forward without any need to do so, 
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in the face of all the prejudice of her 
caste, and held out her hand to us. It 
makes a tie far stronger than any tie of 
blood 1" she cried, with eyes that melted 
and flashed all at once. ^' She meant to 
do me good, and shall my coming do her 
harm ? Not if I can help it, you may be 
sure." 

*' But can you help it ?" he asked, look- 
ing at her, and thinking that he had never 
seen a more beautiful and majestic creature 
than she seemed then. 

" I can help it by giving Roy Conyng- 
ham what he demands — his letters." 

" You will not,*' he said, quickly, passion- 
ately. " You are not in earnest." 

"Yes, I am. After all, he may have 
some faint instinct of honour, and the 
knowledge that I am in his power may seal 
his lips." 

" T thought so yesterday, but to-day I 

s2 
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know liim to be false and treacherous to 
the very core !" 

" Still I must risk it. Even you say it 
is the only alternative — that he will cer- 
tainly leave this." 

"Upon my word, Miss O'Hara, you 
tempt me to go to Miss Gordon and tell 
her all on my own responsibility." 

'* You would not dare to do it !" she 
said, angrily. " It is not your secret. It 
would be infamous !" 

** I won't do anything without your con- 
sent." 

*' I must make one condition. My letters 
must be returned as well." 

" Men seldom keep letters, you know,"" 
he said, apologetically ; *' and Roy has none 
of yours." 

"Then why have you kept the one I 
wrote to my sister Josephine? I should 
like it again." 
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" I am often absent," Paul said, depre- 
catingly. "I cannot think what has be- 
come of that letter. I may have destroyed 
it, or I may have mislaid it. I cannot 
tell !" 

The look of his eyes convinced her of 
his sincerity. 

" Can you recollect when you last saw 
itr 

" Yes ; it was on my table at Denne the 
evening of the day you all spent there. 
Later on I went to my room, and found 
the wind had scattered all my papers over 
the floor." 

**And when you gathered them up, 
didn't you notice if the letter was among 
them ?" 

A flash of light swept over his face, 

" By Jove ! CoiM he have done such a 

thing r 

*'Mr. Conyngham, you mean?" asked 
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Kathleen, whose ears were very quick. " I 
have not doubted from the first that he has 

that letter. Well, I make the return of 
that letter the condition for giving him 
his/' 

" He may deny he has it." 
" You will know that is false." 
"I cannot imagine how I shall bring 
myself to speak to him; he has proved 
himself such a thorough-paced scoundrel 
in all this." 

"If we were never to speak to people 
who are bad^ our list of acquaintances 
would indeed be small," Miss O'Hara said,, 
cynically. " But it has struck me more 
than once that you have taken an im- 
mense deal of annoyance on yourself from 
pure friendship, platonic and otherwise, for 
Ethel !" 

'' And I am not at all sure that it has- 
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been from pure friendship at all," he an- 
swered, meeting her eyes. 

What his eyes said Miss O'Hara could 
scarcely have known, for Paul saw, for the 
first time, her eyes droop beneath his own. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

UNDER THE MOONLIGHT. 

<< How like a queen comes forth the lovely moon, 
From the soft opening curtains of the clouds, 
Walking in beauty to her midnight throne." 

AS Miss O'Hara, having completed her 
toilette for dinner, stood for a few 
moments before her open window, looking 
out on the dying beauty of the summer's 
day, she asked herself if it was really only 
one day since she had looked out on the 
dewy freshness of the early morning. 

" It has seemed like two or three days 
melted into one," she said, wearily. " And 
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it is not yet over. The worst has to 
come." 

The sound of carriage-wheels reminded 
her, however, that she could not give any 
more time to meditation. So taking her fan 
and gloves, with a last glance into the 
mirror, she went downstairs. The draw- 
ing-room was already full, but the hum of 
conversation ceased a little as she entered. 
Many of the guests had never seen her, 
and a perfect thrill of admiration passed 
round them. Nobody could deny Miss 
O'Hara's beauty. Folds of white shining 
silk swept round her tall figure, while the 
well-fitting bodice showed her supple waist 
and magnificent shoulders to perfection. 
Just one white rose was in her hair, gleam- 
ing amongst the thick chestnut coils. She 
was so accustomed to the sensation her 
appearance always made that it brought no 
added colour to her face, no tinge of self- 
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consciousness to her manner. She spoke 
to one or two people she knew, and then 
crossed the room to Ethel, before she per- 
ceived that Roy Oonyngham was standing 
beside her. Recognising him with a starts 
she bowed, then turned to her sister. 

" I fear I am late," she said, more for 
the sake of saying something than anything 
else. 

''Not at all," answered Ethel; "there 
are several people yet to come — and there 
is Mrs. Lewis only just entering. Fancy 
how she will shock some of the old- 
fashioned folks," she added, with a laugh. 

Miss O'Hara turned ; her first thought 
was that old-fashioned folks might be 
excused, for certainly a lady so completely 
decolktSe was rarely seen in a country 
drawing-room. Magnificent of train and 
bouffants was her sea-green silk with its 
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point lace flounces of fabulous value ; but 
the fashionable lowness of her corsage and 
the fashionable shortness of her sleeves 
were a revelation to the country-bred eyes^ 
looking on. 

" Did you ever see anything like that ?" 
murmured the wife of the rector, in a 
sepulchral voice, to the curate's meek- 
looking sister, who sat by her side, while 
the unsophisticated young curate himself 
turned away into a corner to blush. The 
shoulders and arms thus lavishly displayed 
had some flesh on them, however, which 
is more than can always be said, and the 
really superb diamonds shown on them 
soon brought public virtue down to a 
temperate point of tolerance. 

Somewhat to Kathleen s surprise, she 
found herself assigned to Captain Conyng- 
ham when dinner was announced. 
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" This is kinder of Mrs. Vivyan than I 
hoped," she said, frankly. " I fully ex- 
pected to be handed over to the tender 
mercies of some country Corydon or 
bumpkin !" 

By this time they were seated, and 
glancing down the long table Paul 
said, 

" Is not Mrs. Lewis a Queen of Sheba 
to-night !" 

" She is looking very handsome, is she 
not ? Do you like her dress ?" 

He laughed. 

" Do you know a little poem of Mere- 
dith's, Miss O'Hara ? — a little thing called 
^Madame la Marquise.' Of course you 
know it — everyone does. Listen. 

^ Could we find out her heart through that velvet and 
lace? 
Can it beat without ruffling her sumptuous dress ? 
She will show us her shoulders, her bosom, her face, 
But what the heart's like— we must guess ! 
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With live women and men to be found in the world, 
(JAve with sorrow and sin, live with pain and with 

passion,) 
Who conld live with a doll, though its locks should 

be curled, 
And its petticoats trimmed in the fashion.' 

Isn't it an excellent portrait ?" he asked. 

"I am sure Mrs. Lewis ought to be 
complimented bj the comparison," Kath- 
leen answered, mischievously. " She told 
me the other day she adored Owen Mere- 
dith.'' 

Observing the precept of charity in this 
way, their conversation flowed like a stream 
of water. Miss 0' Hara's tongue had the 
true Irish fluency, and Captain Oonyng- 
ham had not "<Jone" Paris and London 
for nothing. It was towards the end of 
the meal that he spoke in a low voice. 

'*I did not see Roy after all. He had 
left Denne when I got back, and he camo 
here without returning home. So I have 
not delivered your message." 
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'* I am sorry/' she answered. This was 
all she trusted herself to say, with so many 
inquisitive ears about. 

After dinner Miss O'Hara found herself 
in rather the position of a social pariah. 
The ladies were shy of her, and she was 
stiff with them. She was tired, too, of the 
<5latter of conversation, and slipping 
through an open window into the verandah, 
she took up a position under the drooping 
foliage of the passion-flower, resting her 
mind with the soft fragrant quiet of the 
outer world, and watching the moon rising 
in majesty over the tall tree-tops into the 
clear heavens. How beautiful it, was! 
The earth seemed lying in a trance under 
the silvery lustre that made a brightness 

like that of day. The sky was a deep 

» 

hyacinth blue, the shadows where they 
rested were dark without being dense, but 
where the moonlight fell in broad white 
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glory, every spray and leaf was clearly 
visible. Every pebble shone like a jewel. 
It was something for which we should thank 
God every time it comes, this marvellous 
matchless beauty of moonlight, this tender 
dazzling radiance, which, putting aside all 
the garish colours of day, paints the earth 
in black and white, and makes of it a some- 
thing so fair that we are fain to liken it to 
our earthly imaginings of the " city of the 
saints of God." 

Kathleen was so absorbed in the beauty 
of the night, and so rapt in thought, 
that she did not notice the entrance of the 
men into the room behind her. And she 
was still standing — a statue-like figure in 
her silken sheen, with the graceful tracery 
of leaves and large starry flowers hanging 
about her — when some one came to her 
side, and said, 

*' I thought it could only be you.'' 
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She turned sharply, fancying for a mo- 
ment that the voice was Roy's ; but it was 
Waldemar who was looking at her, with 
something strangely passionate and wistful 
in his face. She was so much relieved 
that she smiled. 

" Is it you ?" she exclaimed. *' I thought 
it was some one much more disagreeable.'* 

" I am glad to know there is anyone you 
consider more disagreeable," he said. ** I 
fancied that in your eyes I had attained the 
superlative degree in that quality, at 
least." 

" You know that that is all nonsense,'' 
she replied, impatiently. " I do not con- 
sider you disagreeable at all, unless you 
make yourself so." 

** That is to say, if I choose to talk 
common-places like any other man to whom 
you were introduced an hour ago, you 
would tolerate me. It does not matter; 
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your toleration, or want of toleration, will 
soon be over for me. I came to say good- 

bye." 

" Good-bye !" she echoed. His manner 
startled her even more than his words; 
there was something in it totally new» 
something she did not understand. " But 
why good-bye, are you going away — now ?*' 

*' Yes, I am going away now ; I need 
change of air ; I don't think Vivyan agrees 
with me. Besides," he added, fiercely, "I 
am done with making a fool of myself. I 
see how hopeless and useless it is ; 1 came 
too late. What can a man do against the 
spell of old association ? I am going — at 
once !" 

''It is an excellent resolve,'' said Miss 
O'Hara, coldly. Nobody can blame her 
if she was tired of this violent and unprac- 
tical suitor of hers. A man who can't 
understand a rejection, and who refuses 
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to take it quietly, makes himself more 
than a bore in the eyes of a woman. 
However sorry she may have been for him 
at first, the sorrow changes into impa- 
tience. Now Miss O'Hara had not only 
been worried by Waldemar, but she had 
been provoked by him. 

" I was sure you would think it a good 
resolve," he said, defiantly; **I was sure 
I could not bring you better news. But 
you don't ask where I am going; I 
thought you might take enough interest 
for that." 

It struck her more and more how unlike 
himself he was, more and more she per- 
ceived what a pale, passionate face it was 
on which the moonlight shone. 

*'If you would let me, I should be glad 
to take interest," she murmured, hesitat- 
ingly. After all, he was not accountable, 
perhaps, for his defiant look, his reckless 
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words — men are such fools I — that was the 
result of her experience as well as Mrs. 
Lewis's, and he was crazy just now, "poor 
boy !" 

"I am going down to Tregarthen; I 
take the up train from Alton at 10.40." 

" Yes," . she said ; she was puzzled to 
know why he gaye her the exact informa- 
tion about the train. ** If your train 
leaves at 10.40, you will have to hurry, 
will you not ?" she asked, a little absently. 

" Yes, I shall have to go very soon," and 
he gave her a suspicious glance. 

Steps were heard approaching, voices 
sounded at the open window. Waldemar 
turned away, then suddenly turned back 
and grasped her wrist. 

"I don't think youll ever know what 
you have thrown away in throwing away 
m^," he said. "I would have done any- 
thing to serve you — anything on God's 

T 2 
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earth ! — I would have hesitated at nothing^ 
Kathleen ! But you have shown me that 
you preferred falsehood, treachery, and 
deceit to an honest man's honest love, and 
I — what can I do ? But even yet — even 

yet " 

"Let go my arm!" said Miss O'Hara, 
imperiously ; and in the moonlight he saw 
the lightning flash from her eyes. " I 
have heard enough. I hope that change of 
air will restore your senses, but at present 
you have certainly lost them altogether !" 

'* When it is too late; remember that it 
is your own fault — that I gave you one 
last opportunity," he answered, dropping 
her arm. 

And even in the midst of her anger, his 
tone startled her again. It was so signi- 
ficant — it so plainly meant something' more 
than met her ear. 

While she still stood hesitating whether 
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or not to demand an explanation, Mr. 
Vivjan walked into the verandah. 

" What, are you here yet, Waldemar ?" 
Tie said. " I told your aunt that I thought 
you were gone. She doesn't like it at all, 
leaving a party like this, so you had better 
defer your departure till to-morrow." 

''No," said Waldemar, in a dogged 
tone, " I shall go to-night — I must go." 

"You know your own affairs best,*' his 
uncle replied, coldly ; '* but you'll miss the 
last train if you linger longer." 

" It is not quite ten o'clock. I can 
drive to Alton in forty minutes." And 
at ten punctually he left. 

Meanwhile, Ethel was moving about the 
room with a very sore heart. She had 
been quite ready to forget her troubles 
and suspicions when Roy first appeared ; 
the first sight of his fair, handsome face, 
the first tone of his voice, had made her 
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heart leap up with a sense that all would 
be well ; but later on she could not banish 
the thought that some change had come 
over him. He was not himself, she felt 
instinctively. In her society he was con- 
strained. After dinner she was fully , 
sorely conscious that he was avoiding her. 
He sat down by Mrs. Lewis, and began 
what looked very much like one of the old 
odious flirtations. But Ethel had never 
been jealous of old flirtations ; now she 
was not exactly jealous, but her heart 
burned within her. ''Anybody but me !" 
she thought. Once, when he spoke to* 
her, she fancied there was the glow of 
wine on his cheeks, the glow of wine in 
his eyes. Then her heart grew heavier ^ 
he had never forgotten himself before. 
What did it all mean ? 

At last Roy left the widow, and wan- 
dered restlessly about. He wanted to find 
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Ethel, to plead a headache, and return 
home. On reaching the lawn, he found 
Ethel absent, and made up his mind to 
take French leave of the party. He was 
turning away, when a man he knew called 
to him — 

*' Can you lend me a pencil, Conyng- 
ham ?" 

''I suppose so,*' he answered, sullenly. 
Taking out a pocket-book, he drew the 
pencil out, and as he moved off, returned 
the book to his pocket. Returned it — that 
is to say, he thought he had ; but the wine 
was in his head, and unconsciously he 
walked away, leaving it behind. 

There it lay, a dark object on the moon- 
lit sward, when Mrs. Lewis came across 
the lawn with two men as escort. One of 
them struck his foot against the object, 
and stooping, picked it up. 

*' By George !" he said, " some stupid 
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fellow has lost his pocket-book, and left 
all his secrets of love and war at the mercy 
of the public. Who was it, I wonder? 
Travers, have you lost anything of the 
kind ?" 

" Not I ! but it will not be very difficult 
to find the owner. I say, Courtney," he 
addressed the man who had borrowed the 
pencil from Roy, " have you lost a pocket- 
book ?" 

" No I but Conyngham has, probably, 
when he took it out of his pocket to give 
me a pencil." 

'' Conyngham !" repeated Mrs. Lewis, 
quickly. She extended her hand, and 
seized it before the finder knew what she 
meant to do. 

"We can easily settle the point of 
ownership/' she cried, opening it. 

Mr. Courtney was right ; on the fly-leaf, 
Roy Conyngham's name was written. 
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"It is his," said the widow, with a curi- 
ous thrill of exultation in her voice. Then, 
very much to the surprise of the by- 
standers, she coolly slipped the book into 
her pocket. " Til give it back to him with 
a lecture on his carelessness," she added, 
with a short funny laugh. 

Almost at the same moment that this 
scene occurred on the moonlit lawn, Paul 
met Ethel as she was emerging from the 
house. 

" Do you know where Roy is ? I want 
to. speak to him a moment," he said, stop- 
ping her. - 

" No I" she answered, and as she turned 
her face the light of the moon showed him 
the look of pain in her eyes. " I have not 
seen Roy since — scarcely since dinner." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Captain Conyng- 
ham. He had seen nothing of Roy him- 
self — had known nothing of the manner in 
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which he had avoided Ethel, and he was 
Baturally surprised by this information. 
Anger — quick, hot, overmastering — rushed 
into his heart and to his face. It cost him 
quite an effort before he could control its 
expression for the sake of the sweet, pa- 
thetic face before him. *' He must have 
gone home," he said ; then, with as much 
carelessness as he could assume, " I don't 
think he has been exactly himself — that is 
— ^not well — to-day." 

"Has he not?" asked Ethel. Her soft 
grey eyes were very wistful. "He said 
nothing to me of being ill. I don't, know 
where he is at all," she went on, hastily, 
turning away as if anxious to end the con- 
versation, as if fearful lest in word or sign 
she might be led into betraying all her 
suffering. 

Captain Oonyngham stood still for a 
moment communing with himself and his 
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moustache. Then he descended the steps 
slowly, and sauntered across the lawn to 
the tennis-ground. He felt that this busi- 
ness could not be ended too soon, and as a 
step towards ending it he must contrive ta 
see and speak to Miss O'Hara. 

He found her by a lucky chance at some 
little distance from the tennis-players, 
sitting on a garden-chair and quite 
alone. 

" Some one else has taken my place, for 
I am tired," she said. 

" This has been a very trying day for 
you," Paul murmured, a little softly. 

" Yes !" She looked at him, just a little 
surprised at his tone. *' It has been very 
trying ; more trying, than you know T' 

" And I am going to make it still more 
so ! That is, I am going to show you that 
you have not half done with worry yet. I 
told you at dinner that Roy had left Denne 
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Tjefore I reached it this afternoon ; there- 
fore, I was not able to deliver your mes- 
sage, or rather your answer to his demand. 
If you are still of a mind to give up those 
letters, I will see him at once — he has 
probably returned home — and so try to 
6nd the matter at once." 

" I am quite in the same mind to give 
up the letters, but on the condition, you 
know — do not forget that. I demand the 
letter of which we spoke, not only because 
I want it, but as a proof of his good faith, 
and I must have the answer to-night." 

" To-night I but it will be too late !" 

" Oh, no ; these people won t leave yet, 
and you can get back and speak to me in 
the summer-house." 

" There is an objection to that," he 
began, then he stopped ; he thought what 
Mrs. Grundy would say; but the proud, 
beautiful face before him seemed able to 
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make a law of conduct unto itself, and 
then, as she said, it was better to end the 
matter at once. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
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i'll have satisfaction !" 



Troops of furies march in the drunkard's triumph." 



/^APTAIN CONYNGHAM mounted 
^^ the terrace steps at Denne, and 
found himself facing a stream of light 
that issued from one of the flower- wreathed 
windows of the dining-room. Wondering 
what Roy could be doing in that particular 
room at that hour, he walked up to the 
window and looked in. A glance at the 
open sideboard and one or two nearly 
€mpty decanters on the table showed him 
what Roy was doing at once, and shrugging 
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bis shoulders, he entered, stooping his tall 
head a little in order to do so. 

Hearing the bold, firm step, Roy turned ; 
he had been lounging in a deep chair with 
his back to the window, and seeing his 
cousin, he frowned impatiently. 

'* Why the deuce can't you come in by 
the door, and not startle one like this ?" he 
asked, pettishly. " You are back early." 

" Not so early as yourself," answered 
Paul, approaching and taking a seat oppo- 
site him. He meant to keep his temper if 
possible, let Roy be as trying as he would ; 
but already he felt it inclined to give way. 

"I! oh, I could not stand it any 
longer I" Roy said, in an aggrieved tone. 
"It is really too much to ask a man to 
endure such a mob for three or four hours 
at a stretch, especially when the mob is 
such a stupid one." 

"Some of the people were not stupid, 
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however. There was Miss Gordon, for 
instance. I met her just before I lef b, and 
she seemed to feel your neglect, Roy. I 
should advise you to be a little more care- 
ful ; she is not a kind of girl to bear that 
sort of thing tamely." 

" It makes precious little difference to 
me whether she is or she is not," replied 
Roy, doggedly. " I am thoroughly sick of 
the whole business, and I don't intend to 
put any further compulsion on myself. 
The devil take it, Paul ! It isn't you who 
have had to play shuttlecock between two 
women." 

''It is not I, certainly," Paul said, 
gravely. He looked at the other with his 
keen dark eyes, understanding perfectly 
the deep crimson jflush on his cheek, the 
bright glitter in his eyes. He saw he <had 
been drinking deeply, and he hesitated, 
asking himself if there was any use in 
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broaching the subject of the letters to him 
that night. But, like Miss O'Hara, he 
began to feel an impatience oh the subject, 
a conviction that it had best be ended at 
once. Roy might be sober enough per- 
haps to understand his own interests at 
least. On that hypothesis he spoke. 

" I wanted to see you this afternoon," he 
said, " but you had left when I returned. 
If you had waited for me, you might have 
been glad to hear that Miss O'Hara agrees 
to return your letters." 

" Does she ?" cried Roy, starting. Deeper 
crimson came into his cheeks, brighter 
light flashed into his eyes. He had not 
expected such good news. It would be 
something, certainly — it would be a .great 
deal indeed — to be safely out of Miss 
O'Hara's power. The next minute, how- 
ever, he looked at his cousin suspiciously. 

" That girl is too shrewd to surrender 
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these letters without demanding, something 
in return. What is it ?" 

"What any woman in her position has a 
right to expect and demand," Paul answer- 
•ed, growing white and stern in spite of 
himself. " Her own letters." 

"1 told you I had not one of them, 
that I never dreamed of keeping one after 
I got engaged to Ethel." 

"I told her that. And if you assert 
the fact on your honour, she is willing to 
accept it," Paul replied, not without a grim 
sense of the satire involved in his words. 
''But" — and he leaned forward here to 
note the effect of what he had to say— 
" she is not sure — and neither am I — that 
you have not a letter of hers, whkh was not 
addressed to yoUj in your possession." 

" What the devil do you mean ?" cried 
Hoy, angrUy. 
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He knew perfectly what was meant, but 
that question is the first expedient people 
have recourse to, to gain time. 

" I fancy you know pretty well what I 
mean. 1 mean that you have in your pos- 
session a letter of Miss O'Hara's addressed 
to her sister Josephine, which was on my 
table, among various papers, the night — 
Thursday night — that you were alone in 
my room." 

" In your room alone !" repeated Roy, 
wrathfully. *'I never heard such inso- 
lence ! Do you mean to insinuate that I 
have stolen your letter, or Miss O'Hara's 
letter, or whose letter it chanced to be ?" 

*'I have already told you it is a letter 
addressed to Miss O'Hara's sister. I in- 
sinuate nothing. I simply ask if it is not 
in your possession ?" 

" And I reply emphatically that such a 

u2 
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question is an insult, and I decline to an- 
swer it." 

''Then, in that case, I am empowered ta 
say that Miss O'Hara declines to^give up 
your letters." 

" Declines to give up my letters because 
I do not choose to acknowledge the pos- 
session of some stray fragment of writing 
which you may have lost! Miss O'Hara 
must be mad ! Or are you mad^ that you 
bring me such a message ?" 

"We are neither of us mad, I hope; but 
the matter stands thus: I am confident, 
from circumstances, that that letter must 
have fallen into your hands, and Miss 
O'Hara requires it as a proof of your good 
faith. She demands, also, that you pledg^ 
your word of honour to keep your engage- 
ment with Miss Gordon, and " 

" And what else ?" shouted Roy, break- 
ing into a loud, derisive laugh. "Pray 
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what power does Miss O'Hara imagine she 
has over mj actions, to lay down such 
arbitrary conditions ?" 

" She claims no power, only she refuses 
to give up the letters which you wish for 
without some return." 

" I don't wish for the letters so much as 
you imagine, perhaps," Roy said, sneering- 
ly. "I fancy I am pretty safe, for no wo- 
man ever likes to proclaim herself jilted !" 

" And does a man, who has the instincts 
of a gentleman, like to be branded with 
dishonour?" asked Paul, shortly. A fire 
not common to his eyes gathered within 
them. The last shreds of his well-worn 
patience began to give way. " Let us 
make an end of all this," he said, rising. 
" Once for all, will you or will you not ac- 
cept Miss O'Hara's offer on condition, or 
force her to go to Miss Gordon with those 
letters in her hand ?" 
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" She may go to Miss Gordon or to the 
devil," answered Roy, with an insolent 
defiance born of champagne and cognac^ 
'* If I choose to hold my own with Ethel, I 
don't anticipate any difficulty because a 
woman like Miss O'Hara brings forward 
some relics of an old folly. Her character 
abroad is notorious, and when I once mako 
Ethel understand that she is nothing but a 
fast flirt and adventuress " 

** Stop !" thundered Paul. In sudden 
fiery intensity the word was almost equiva- 
lent to a blow. " I have heard enough. 
You do not defend yourself by slandering' 
Miss O'Hara. You are only proving how 
right I was when I advised her not ta 
surrender the letters which refute every 
malicious word you now say against her." 

" You are right, this has gone far 
enough !" cried Roy, jumping up violently 
from his chair, and speaking in a voice full 
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of passion. "Even now, if you were not 
a guest " 

'* I shall not be your guest long/' inter- 
rupted the other. " I accept no hospitality 
from a man whom I cannot respect — sl 
man who forfeits all right to the word 
honour." 

" You will answer for this," Roy exclaim- 
ed, through his clenched teeth. 

" Answer for it ? What is there to an- 
swer?" Paul asked, contemptuously. " Is 
it not true — have you not been tried in 
the balance and found wanting? God 
knows I trusted in you, believed in you to 
the last; but I should be a fool to put 
further trust in you. I shall go at once 
and tell Miss O'Hara the failure of my 
mission, and at daylight I shall leave your 
house." 

He moved towards the door as he spoke, 
but Roy made one stride and stood before 
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him, a flame of colour in his fair cheeks, a 
gleam of menacing light in his violet eyes. 

" You are wrong if you think you can 
insult me like this even in my own house. 
You shall not leave before you pledge 
yourself to give me the satisfaction of a 
gentleman." 

" I should as soon think of giving satis- 
faction to my own brother, which, thank 
God, you are not !" was the response. *' I 
have only spoken the truth, and our inti- 
macy and kinship gave me a right to do 
that. But now I have done with you 
altogether. Now, stand aside, and let me 
pass. This is mere child's play." 

''We'll make it something else then!" 
said Eoy, setting his teeth. He took a 
step forward as he spoke, his purpose 
plainly legible in his gleaming eyes, his 
knitted brows ; but though he was quick 
and lithe as a panther, the man who met 
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him was like a rock. He extended his 
hand, seized his assailant by the collar, and 
swung him easily out of his path, just as 
the door opened, and the face of a servant, 
full of amazement, looked in. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," he said, falling 
back a step or two, as Captain Conyngham 
strode to the door. 

"What brought you here ?" demanded 
Paul, sharply, pausing in the middle of the 
hall. "An ignorant servant might be 
excused, but you know better — you know 
you have no right to enter a room unless 
you are summoned." 

" I did not know master or you were 
here, sir. I saw the light burning, and 
came to see what was the matter. '* 

" Well, at any rate, hold your tongue on 
the matter." 

" I will, sir." 

*' And I leave this by the first train to- 
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morrow morning. So tell Anderson to 
get me a fly from the Inn." 

" Turner !" cried an irritable voice from 
the dining-room. 

" Sir." 

*' Come here. You were too busy taking 
Captain Oonyngham's orders to hear me 
call," Roy said, impatiently. '* Pray what 
was he saying to you." 

'* Telling me he is leaving by first train. 



sir." 



" Is he, indeed ? — we'll see about that,*' 
and he slammed the door in the man's 
face. Roy marched up to the table, poured 
out half a tumbler of raw brandy, and 
swallowed it. "Is he indeed?" he repeat- 
ed, setting down the glass with a ringing 
sound. A wild light flamed up into his 
eyes ; it was evident that the brandy had 
mounted to his brain like lightning, " If 
he thinks hell leave without giving me 
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satisfaction, I'll show him his mistake/^ 
he muttered, nodding with a truculent, 
drunken air to the tall flaring candles and 
empty decanters. " Kathleen must under- 
stand that ril have no more of this. I'll 
see her myself, and if she insists, she can 
have that cursed letter ; but FU have no^ 
more fetching and carrying between us by 
a cowardly bully, who takes advantage of 
his position to offer insults. Going off to- 
morrow morning! I'll have satisfaction 
first, or my name isn't Hoy Conyngham !" 

It was probably as a means of having 
satisfaction that he went into the library,, 
and unlocking a drawer, took up a small 
silver-mounted pistol — a small revolver — 
and having ascertained that it was loaded, . 
slipped it into the breast pocket of his 
coat. Thus equipped, with a fiery flush 
on his cheeks and a fiery light in his eyes, 
he seized the first convenient hat that. 
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-came to hand, and leaving the candles 
alight, and the doors wide open, strided 
across the park, following the same path 
to Vivyan that Paul had followed some half 
an hour before. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" GOOD-BYE !" 

" Love is old — 
Old 83 etemity-^but not outworn 
With each new being bom or to be bom." 

TTTHEN Captain Conyngham reached 
' ' the little rustic bridge spanning 
the stream that divided the Denne grounds 
from Vivyan, he hesitated a moment, 
doubtful whether to turn to the summer- 
house, which was some distance on the 
right, or to keep straight on to the house. 
He was back sooner than he had antici* 
pated — considerably in advance, indeed, of 
the hour he had named to Miss O'Hara^ 
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and it was probable, therefore, that she 
had not yet arrived at the rendezvous. 
There were certainly advantages to be 
gained by meeting her on the lawn or in 
the drawing-room — the advantage, above 
all, of avoiding an interview which would 
excite ill-natured comment, if it were sus- 
pected or discovered. Then there was a 
disadvantage to be thought of in the fact 
of not being able to speak freely, secure 
from interruption. Besides, if she were 
not up at the house, it would attract at- 
tention his leaving abruptly. Finally, he 
•decided to go to the summer-house and 
wait for her. He glanced at his watch ; it 
was just a quarter past eleven. At half- 
past eleven he had appointed to meet her. 
Again he hesitated ; there was time to 
run up to the house and prevent her leav- 
ing it, and a dozen words would tell his 
mission. But then it must be confessed 
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that he felt strongly inclined for more 
than a dozen words. True, Miss O'Hara 
was not in his style at all, and after that 
night he would probably never see her 
again. But that was all the more reason 
for giving his last looks time to linger on 
such a beautiful face — for letting his ears 
drink in again the sound of a voice sweet 
as that of a siren. He turned with an 
air of decision, put his watch back in his 
pocket, and entered the shrubbery to the 
right. On the single die of that moment 
rest the after-events of this story. 

So it is that chance directs our fate to a 
great extent. Yet, as a general rule, the 
consequences which follow actions are less 
immediate and unpleasant than those that 
followed this apparently trivial decision of 
Captain Conyngham — a decision born of 
the magic of a woman's fair face, as many 
a man's decision has been before. 
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Miss O'Hara had not arrived, and light- 
ing a cigar, he sat down on the steps to 
await her coming. Instinct told him that 
what she had promised she would perform. 
The balmy, voluptuous night was all 
around him like a spell ; in its white 
lustre every object stood out clear and 
distinct. The distant hills melted away in 
silvery mist, the woods, in their dark, rich 
beauty, stretched away as far as eye could 
reach. On the smooth sward around the 
summer-house, flecked delicately with leafy 
shadows, every fay and sprite of the 
greenwood might have danced. From the 
depths of the shrubbery in front rose 
suddenly the sweet, melodious trill of a 
nightingale. Save this sound, everything 
was so strangely still that the voice of the 
stream was distinctly heard as it flowed 
along its hollow, singing its own lullaby. 

Paul looked at his watch. It was just 
half-past eleven. 
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*' She will be here soon," he said ; and as 
he said it, a tall figure, in white silken 
sheen, advanced towards him. 

He threw away his cigar, and rose as 
she approached, conscious of a new and 
strange sensation of pleasure which he did 
not stop to analyse, but which was cer- 
tainly quite apart from the "business'^ 
which he had in view. 

" I am punctual — so punctual that I 
fancied I should have to wait for you," she 
said. 

"On the contrary; /have been waiting 
a quarter of an hour." 

" Really ! But that was your own fault ; 
punctuality means exact time." 

" I know. I did not mind waiting, I 
liked it! Shall we go into the summer- 
house, or sit down here ?" 

" Here, by all means ; one cannot have 
too much of a night like this." 

VOL. II. X 
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"It is beautiful, certainly," said Paul, 
but he was not thinking one iota of the 
night as he spoke ; he was thinking rather 
of the woman who, fair as the night, sat 
down on the steps from which he had 
risen, and glanced up at him with a smile. 
*' I thought you looked like the incar- 
nate spirit of the moonlight as you came 
across the sward," he went on, a little 
dreamily. 

*' I am not ethereal enough to look like 
the incarnate spirit of anything," she 
answered, glancing up again, the moon 
shining down on the matchless lines of her 
face, the transcendent fairness of her skin, 
the liquid softness of her eyes — Paul had 
never thought them soft before — the 
beautiful curve of her white throat, as the 
flower like head was thrown back. A pure 
fleecy shawl was draped round her shoul- 
ders, but its effect only heightened her 
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loveliness. Captain Conyngham caught 
his breath. Impassive though he was, he 
felt his pulses thrilling and his brain whirl- 
ing a little. Not a woman in his style, 
but still a woman whose equal in beauty 
he could scarcely hope to see again — a 
woman at whose feet a man might almost 
have been pardoned for falling down in 
absolute worship as she sat there, with the 
silver night about her like a benediction, 
and all nature wrapped in stillness. 

" What fools some men would make of 
themselves if they were in my position !" 
Paul thought, with an agreeable sense of 
superior wisdom which he immediately 
justified by plunging headlong into his 
** business." 

After all, what was Miss 0' Haras 
beauty to him ? A soldier with little be- 
sides his pay could not afford to fall in 
love with this penniless daughter of an 

x2 
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almost ^^professeur du trente et quarante,*^ 
even if she were a second Helen. 

" I have just come from Roy," he said, 
abruptly. *'I am very sorry that my 
mission has failed.'' 

" Indeed !" and she started, a wave of 
surprise sweeping over her features. 
** Does he deny having the letter ?" 

"No; he professes himself insulted by 
the charge, and will not answer at all." 

*' Then what am I to do ?" 

"Do not think of surrendering his 
letters. Remember, that is my last 
caution to you." 

She looked up with an inquisitive glance. 

"What do you mean by that? Why 
your last caution ?" * 

" Because I am going away to-morrow 
morning," he answered, not unwilling per- 
haps to note the effect of such a sudden 
announcement. 
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The effect — as much, at least, as he 
could see — was simply astonishment, 
mingled with a little regret. 

" You are going away !" she repeated, 
''' and to-morrow morning I How sudden !" 
Will you think I speak only from interested 
motives when I say I am sorry ? I really 
am!" 

" You are very kind," he muttered, dis- 
appointed at her self-possession, though he 
had not the faintest reason for expecting 
anything else. 

" I think it is you who have been kind — 
jou who have taken so much trouble and 
annoyance upon yourself without any hope 
of reward, and now " 

" How do you know that it is without 
hope of reward ?" he asked, as she broke 
off abruptly, only her eyes supplying the 
unsaid word. " How do you know I have 
not been rewarded already? To have 
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your confidence and your presence would 
repay much more than I have done !" 

'*Do you think so?" she laughed; but 
the laugh, instead of being the little tinkle- 
of gratified vanity that Paul knew so well^ 
had a jarring, bitter sound in it. " Yovl 
surely don't know how easily such reward 
can be had in my world, Captain Oonyng- 
ham !" 

* ' And it is something to look back upon 
in life, having known you so well." 

'' Pshaw ! when you speak of knowings 
me,'' she went on, with another grating 
laugh, "you talk absolute nonsense. I 
have a dozen characters — ^you have seen- 
only one." 

"But in it lies the key to all the rest/' 

She shook her head half sorrowfully. 

" I am not a book, to be read at sight.. 
Sometimes I think I am written in cipher^ 
even to myself." 
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" You are a book to make and repay the 
Btudy of a man's life !" exclaimed Paul. 
He knew he was a fool when he uttered 
the words, but just then his senses were 
bewitched — that fair face with the moon- 
light shining on it might have' made wild 
havoc with any man's senses. 

But Miss O'Hara only shrugged her 
magnificent shoulders. She was too well 
used to such speeches and tones to give 
them any significaoce beyond the amuse- 
ment of the hour. 

" How good of you to think so ! But 
my character is nothing to you," she flash- 
ed oat, suddenly. " Why are we discussing 
it? I came to speak only of Ethel and 
your cousin." 

'* How do you know your character is 
nothing to me?" demanded Captain Conyng- 
ham, in turn, ignoring her last speech, and 
with a curious vibrating thrill in his voice 
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— born of folly, madness, moonlight — 
heaven only knew what ! " How can you 
tell but that " 

It is impossible to tell what he might 
have uttered next, if at that very moment 
a pistol shot had not rung out clearly on 
the still night air, making them both start, 
and gaze at one another with amazed, in- 
terrogative eyes. Kathleen was the first 
to break the pause which ensued. 

" What can it mean ?" she said. " And 
so near at hand, too !" 

" I don't understand it at all," Paul re- 
plied. He thought of Roy, but even if 
Roy had left Denne and followed him, at 
whom could he be firing? "That shot 
was certainly fired in these grounds. If 
you will excuse me, Miss O'Hara, I will 
soon see " 

" Do you mean that you are going away, 
and leave me here?" asked Kathleen, 
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quietly; but her tone stopped him more 
effectually than a dozen screams could 
have done. " I should not hfive been afraid 
to be alone here before — but now '^^ 

" True," he answered, quickly, " I for- 
got. While I went in one direction, the 
shooter might come in this. After all, it 
may be only one of the gamekeepers amus- 
ing himself. It cannot be a duel, for there 
was only one shot." 

*'From what direction did it seem to 

He pointed in the direction of the stream 
and the bridge. '* There 1" 

" So I thought I" 

Then, after a short pause, she added, in 
a quick, nervous voice, 

** Do you think it could have been Mr, 
Conyngham ?" 

" Impossible ! At whom, or at what 
could he be firing ?" 
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There was silence after this. Then 
Kathleen laughed a little nervously. 

" It was strange, but it could have been 
nothing serious, since no other shot has 
followed." 

"I suppose not," Paul said; but he 
spoke slowly. Somehow he had an in- 
stinct that it had been something serious, 
and that he would have done well in fol- 
lowing his first impulse to go and see. 
But then how could he leave Kathleen 
alone ? 

Presently she spoke, and her voice was 
as firm as ever. A braver heart than this 
girl's did not exist. 

" Since you are really going away, advise 
me how to act." 

" Forgive me when I say that I would 
leave it to your own judgment! I am 
really going away to-morrow at daylight, 
and this must be our good-bye." 
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" Good-bye. And when are we to meet 
again. Captain Con jngham ?'' she asked,, 
turning fully to him, with a smile that 
dazzled and bewildered him both at once. 

*' When !" he repeated, almost with a 
gasp. " Heaven only knows ! Never^ 
perhaps !" 

"You mean, then, that if you were to- 
see me again across the opera-house in 
Paris, you wotdd not even bow to me ?" 

'' I mean that, if I were wise, in such a 
case I would go my way without recalling^ 
myself to the memory of one who will 
probably by that time have forgotten alL 
about me.'' 

" It is very probable that I shall hava 
forgotten all about you,'' she said, quietly, 
" for I do forget people veiy soon ; but 
sj.ill you could recall yourself to my me- 
mory, and we would shake hands, say how 
do you do, and think of — to-night !" 
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" Perhaps the best thing for me will be 
to try to forget to-night," he murmured, 
slowly. 

Now, as ever, she puzzled him. He 
could not tell whether she was trifling, 
tempting^ or mocking him ; he only felt 
that this was a scene and a time to hold 
in remembrance while life should last. 
The silence of midnight was upon the 
earth. The moon had risen higher and 
higher, and was looking serenely down 
upon them ; the shadows were small as 
those of noonday; while over hills, and 
hollows, and stream — over the lawn, where 
the tennis balls were lying, over the woods, 
full of the sweet tinkle of distant water, 
and the soft hum of insect life, the mar- 
vellous silver radiance rested. 

They were all alone, those two, that 
man and that woman, entirely alone, with 
only the night and the moon to bear wit- 
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ness to whatever they might utter — ^the 
night and the moon, which have seen and 
heard so much of human folly^ as well as 
of human crime. But Captain Oonyng- 
ham was resolved that they should witness 
no further folly of his. He suddenly 
turned and held out his hand, speaking a 
little hoarsely, perhaps. 

" Good-bye !" 

" Good-bye !" she echoed, almost coldly,, 
but she laid her slender white hand in his. 
It was the first time that their hands had 
met since the day when he had clasped 
hers all wet and gleaming in the boat. 
That recollection came back to both of 
them ; their eyes suddenly met. There is 
a thrill in look as well as in tones. " Re- 
member that I kept my pledge, at least/*^ 
she said, smiling very faintly. " I may be 
fast, mercenary, everything you dislike, 
but don't forget that I kept faith as far aa 
I could." 
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" I sliall never forget it," said he. 

And then the moon saw some of the 
old, old folly. All the impassive " sabreur's 
resolution melted like wax exposed to 
steady flame. He lifted the hand which 
he held to his lips, and pressed hot close 
kisses upon it, and he murmured words 
which wisdom would never have sane- 
tioned. It was only the abrupt movement 
with which Miss O'Hara drew back that 
brought him in a measure to himself. 

"Stop, Captain Conyngham," she said, 
** and listen to me. I am sorry we could 
not have parted without this — I am sorry 
I cannot think that at any rate one man 
holds me in sufficient respect to treat me 
as he would treat the women of his own 
class. Do you think I have not seen for 
an hour past that, what with the night and 
the moonlight and my pretty face, I might 
have fooled you to the top of your bent ? 
but I wanted for once to see if some one 
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could not know me and like me, and — and 
not try to amuse his idle hours by flirt- 
ing with me. I find it was too much to 
expect. I am flirting material, or I am— 
nothing. I like you well enough to prefer 
being nothing to you- — so good night. Per- 
haps it's as well you are going to-morrow." 

" Kathleen — Miss O'Hara — for Heaven's 
sake listen to me," he cried. 

But snatching her hand from him, she 
turned, with a gesture of passionate pride. 

"You would never — never have spoken 
to Ethel like this ! After all, you are 
alike, you and your cousin. You both 
think I am for one use, and she is for 
another. No doubt you are right enough, 
too," she added, more calmly. " No doubt 
I shall grow used to my position in life 
after a time. I have not learned to do so 
yet, but then I am young — ^at least, I ought 
to be, though I feel old — old as Mount 
Horeb ! Good-bye, Captain Oonyngham ; 
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I hope you will have a pleasant journey 
and a safe arrival wherever you are going." 

" You will surely not think of leaving 
me like this/' he said, imploringly. 

But before the last word left his lips, 
she had drawn. her shawl closer round her 
figure, and passed so lightly and swiftly 
across the moonlit sward that he saw in a 
moment it was hopeless to follow her. 

When she waB fairly out of sight, Paul 
dropped his face a moment on his hands. 
He wanted to shut out everything, so that 
he might recall vividly, exactly what she 
was, the expression of her eyes, the play of 
her mouth, the sheen on her hair. When 
he rose up and left the summer-house, 
there was a mingling of softness and 
sternness, passion and resolution on his 
face which it had never in all his life of 
thirty-four years worn before. 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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